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LETTERS 


Letters rricy have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Barbed wire 

I should like to take issue with Jason 
Dao’s comments about the CPGB’s 
line on religion, as outlined in its draft 
programme (Letters, August 31). 

Jason tellsustbat he might callhim- 
self a Marxist “except for Marx’s po¬ 
sition of atheism”. Marx’s position on 
the question of religion resulted from 
the fact that he belonged to the mate¬ 
rialist school of philosophers rather 
than the idealist school. This means 
that, when it came to the question of 
the primacy of matter or spirit, he con¬ 
cluded that it was the case that matter 
had primacy over spirit. 

For Marxist materialists this means 
that we believe our conditions create 
our consciousness (“The [idealist] 
philosophers have interpreted the 
world as it is; the point, however, is 
to change it”), whereas those em¬ 
bracing an idealist philosophy be¬ 
lieve that our consciousness creates 
our conditions. It follows that a spir¬ 
it - in the form of some supreme be¬ 
ing - created the world that we live 
in, and rules and controls this world, 
including the human race. 

But we are more than capable of 
changing conditions in the world to 
improve the lot of the human race. 
Unlike religious people materialists 
do not believe that some supreme 
force governs us or - through some 
divine order - appoints those who do. 

Jason also accuses Marxists of not 
seeing “the positive aspects” of reli¬ 
gion that have “helped bring forward 
humanity’s development”. Frankly, I 
would be hard put to find many his¬ 
toric examples of this. Certainty some 
examples of progress in humanity’s 
development in the last century 
would include: steps toward the 
emancipation of women; access to 
divorce; access to birth control and 
abortion; the partial eradication of 
racism; the acceptance of homosex¬ 
uality; and similar phenomena. All of 
these occurred not because of, but 
in spite of, religion 

At the time of writing we still have a 
pope who forbids the provision of 
condoms to combat Aids in the third 
world because they are a means of 
birth control. We have a senior gov¬ 
ernment minister who belongs to the 
largest Christian sect, which denies 
women a career path in that organisa¬ 
tion. Not satisfied with this, she be¬ 
longs to a pressure group within that 
sect that has some members who feel 
obliged to wear a barbed-wire garter! 
The present incumbent at the White 
House leads some 40 million ‘evan¬ 
gelical Christians’ who believe that we 
should progress to the final apoca¬ 
lypse because their adherents will be 
‘raptured’ to heaven - while the rest 
of us will, of course, burn in hell! 

Given these facts, how can Jason 
urge us to “cohabit, cooperate and 
coopt” with the forces of religion? 
Other than forming temporary allianc¬ 
es with religious people inthe anti-war 
movement, and occasionally in liber¬ 
ation struggles, Marxists must keep 
the forces of religion at arm’s length. 
Jim Dymond 
Aldershot 

'Leaderless’ 

SPGB 

I understand Alan Johnston’s points 
that his Socialist Party of Great Brit¬ 
ain is relatively open and democratic 
(Letters, August 31). However, given 
that the official position of the SPGB 
is to advocate the revolutionary es¬ 
tablishment of socialism and nothing 
else, I just wonder how embarrassed 


he is that presumed members of the 
SPGB are using their internet discus¬ 
sion forum to advocate Fabian ideas 
such as the “building of socialism” 
within capitalismand Owenite “soc ial- 
ist communities”? 

This is the inevitable further reform¬ 
ist development on the ideas of a 
“practical socialism” to he designed 
within the parametersof capitalism, as 
peddled by one of the SPGB’s clan 
leaders in recent years. What is even 
more revealing is the fact that such 
reformist, gradualist andaccommodat- 
ing views have not yet been chal¬ 
lenged by other allegedly sound and 
orthodox members of the SPGB, lead¬ 
ing or otherwise. 

Perhaps when Mr Johnstone says 
the SPGB is “leaderless” he really 
means ‘rudderless’. In fact, he is be¬ 
ing disingenuous. Just because there 
are no officially designated ‘leaders’ 
it is well known there are leading, al¬ 
beit antagonistic figures, who regular¬ 
ly pronounce on the ‘correct’ position 
of the party, and there are people who 
obviously follow and tail them. 

It is sad to see a once principled so¬ 
cialist party being led down the re¬ 
formist road and ultimately 
organisational liquidation, given the 
political basis for its existence is fast 
disappearing Is Mr Johnstone con¬ 
tent for this process to be played out 
so publicly? 

Andrew Northall 
Northampton 

Expurgated 

In a reply to Mike Macnair, who argued 
that the first and foremost lesson of 
the “short 20th century” is the impos¬ 
sibility of socialism in a single coun¬ 
try ( Weekly Worker June 15), we 
objected and pointed out that the real 
lesson for the revolutionary move¬ 
ment was “the emergence of a new 
bourgeoisie in the apparatus of the 
Communist Party and socialist state, 
who wouldtake advantage of the tran¬ 
sitional nature of socialism to restore 
capitalism. The struggle of the bour¬ 
geoisie to gain control of communist 
parties and socialist states under the 
banner of anti-Stalinism is the real les¬ 
son, which the left in the imperialist 
countries must learn.” 

As if to confirm this position, the 
Weekly Worker published our reply in 
its July 27 issue, while expurgating the 
above passage: that is, the main les¬ 
son gained in the struggle against 
modem revisionism. Most Marxist- 
Leninists know that the bourgeoisie 
have used and are using ‘anti-Stalin¬ 
ism’ to gain control of communist par¬ 
ties and socialist states. This lesson 
has not yet been learnt by most of the 
left in the imperialist countries. Butno 
one can deny that this bourgeois pol¬ 
icy has met with undoubted success, 
albeit temporarily. 

Exposing the meaning of the ‘anti- 
Stalin’ policy of the bourgeoisie re¬ 
quires open, principled debate with 
those individuals on the left who par¬ 
ticipate in this campaign. Unfortu¬ 
nately, our experience is that most of 
those who participate in this bour¬ 
geois campaign against Stalin fear 
open, principled debate like the devil 
fears holy water. 

Tony Clark 
email 

Petty bourgeois 

Jack Conrad again raises the question 
of “national rights for Israeli Jews or 
the British-Irish in the Six Counties” 
(‘The determination of revolution’, 
August 31). 

The problem is that the ‘separate¬ 
ness’ of these two cross-class entities 
and the states that their upper layers 
control are based on their supposed 
superiority over and systematic dis¬ 
crimination against the indigenous 


populations, backed up by the over¬ 
whelming military might of a world im¬ 
perialist power (not to mention a huge 
financial subvention). These two rac¬ 
ist states could not possibly exist 
without the above mentioned - in¬ 
deed, if it were not for the wider inter¬ 
ests of imperialism. 

In order to smash the Orange state¬ 
let of Northern Ireland and the Zion¬ 
ist state that is Israel, revolutionaries 
must dispense with this (essentially 
petty bourgeois, nationalistic) talk of 
‘national rights’ and fight for a social¬ 
ist, post-nationalist solution How will 
we win a section of the ‘protestant’ 
working class of Ulster or of the Jew¬ 
ish working class in Israel to a post¬ 
border future of equality while we are 
cosying up to their prejudices, at the 
same time as winning the majority of 
those directly oppressed by the exist¬ 
ence of these racist states? 

Steve Rev ins 
Birmingham 

Same as 

Liz Hoskings is obviously a highly in¬ 
telligent human being (Letters, Au¬ 
gust 31). She does after all read the 
Weekly Worker. So I cannot for the life 
of me understand why she thinks the 
CPGB has the “same position” as 
Tony Blair on Israel-Palestine. 

The CPGB does not stand for “two 
ethnic states” with no right of Pales¬ 
tinian refugees to return Nor does the 
CPGB want Israel to “remain” a non- 
cultural and mono-ethnic state. Where 
does she get this nonsense from? 

The CPGB is for two states, yes. But 
that hardly adds up to calling for eth¬ 
nically pure states. Today Israel has 
a20% Arab minority within itspre-1967 
borders. Communists support them 
having full and equal rights along with 
the rest of the population. 

Communist also support the right 
of people to freely move to any coun¬ 
try, as they see fit That, of course, in¬ 
cludes refugees. Once again Liz is 
either inventive orsimplyiU-informed 

She goes on to say that the CPGB 
favours a Gaza/West Bank Palestini¬ 
an state. A “Bantustan”, she call it. 
Once again, no, the CPGB favour re¬ 
drawing the borders and a contiguous 
Palestinian state. 

Lastly, there is the small matter of 
agency. Something Liz seems to en¬ 
tirety forget about with her cosy bina¬ 
tional federation. The Palestinians 
and Israeli Jews are at this present 
moment in time at each other’s throats. 
Blood is flowing. They are in no po¬ 
sition to arrive at a Swiss-type solu¬ 
tion won by nothing more than gpod 
will on both sides. 

B y contrast the C PGB has called for 
Arab unity under the leadership of 
the working class. When did Blair 
last make such a call? I eaggrly await 
enlightenment. 

MikeZaki 

email 

Bursting bubbles 

New figures from the Council of Mort¬ 
gage Lenders show that buy-to-let 
mortgages have jumped by a fifth in 
value, or a re cord £17.5 billion. 

Buy-to-let investors have respond¬ 
ed to rising rents, in turn caused by 
large-scale migration from eastern Eu¬ 
ropean countries. Poles and the like 
are the new tenant class, especially in 
London and the south-east. 

The main reason that the buy-to-let 
craze started a few years ago was be¬ 
cause rents were high relative to prop¬ 
erty prices, giving nice fat yields of 
10% or more. Now, the average yield 
in Britain is down to five percent, ac¬ 
cording to the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors. Once you de¬ 
duct running costs, agents’ fees and 
so on, you get to an average net yield 
of four percent. You also have to pay 


stamp duty and solicitors’ fees on the 
way into the investment, and capital 
gains tax, estate agents’ fees and more 
solicitors’ fees when you sell. 

What the average yields show is 
that many investors are making no in¬ 
come from their property investment 
and are relying exclusively on capital 
growth to provide a return. For exam¬ 
ple, house prices have fallen by 13% 
in Nottingham over the past year. Es¬ 
tate agents there blame the bursting 
of a bubble in buy-to-let. 

Property prices can go down as well 
as up. They have fallen over the past 
couple of years in parts of Australia, 
in Florida and many other parts of the 
USA, and the markets in Spain and 
France are also starting to wobble. 

Buy-to-let is an accident waiting to 
happen. A stampede out of it could 
trigger the housing market collapse 
that I have been predicting for the last 
few years. 

JohnSmithee 

Cambridgeshire 

Class agenda 

John Smithee highlights the devastat¬ 
ing impact on human health of social- 
class differences. 

We need to do more to highlight 
such injustice. The evidence is out 
there. The work of people such as Ri¬ 
chard Wilkinson provides further 
proof of how inequality impacts on 
our physical and mental health This 
is all relevant, factual stuff. 

Wilkinson points out that more egal¬ 
itarian societies are happier and 
healthier for everyone too, not just 
better for the working class. He is also 
good at refuting alternative explana¬ 
tions of health problems. 

Let us put inequality back on the 
political agenda. 

Graeme Kemp 
email 

Upbeat, 

downbeat 

Did anyone else notice something 
strange about Socialist Worker's re¬ 
port of the rally to launch Tommy 
Sheridan’s new Solidarity party last 
weekend (September 9)? 

As you might expect, the report, by 
Esme Choonara, is brimful of hypedup 
enthusiasm for the bright new future. 
But there is one area where the paper 
is very careful to dampen its excitement 
- and that is when it comes to the role 
of comrade Sheridan himself. 

According to Socialist Worker , 
“The opening of his speech seemed 


«T wo weeks without my Week- 
1 fy Worker is just too much,” 
writes comrade JM, who is glad we 
are back in circulation after our 
summer break But it made her re¬ 
alise that perhaps she had been 
“taking for granted” her weekly 
dose of “principled politics” and 
prompted her to send us a very 
welcome cheque for £50. 

Thanks, comrade - for the cash 
and for the kind words. And 
thanks too to comrades TR (£60), 
CG (£20) and LM (£5), who collec¬ 
tively have pushed up our Septem¬ 
ber total to £240 - just short of 
halfway to our £500 target, with 
most of the month still to come. 

There will really be no excuse if 
we fail to reach that target, especial¬ 
ly since September actually in¬ 
cludes the last few days of August 
(at least for our purposes)! 


a little downbeat compared to the 
mood of the meeting”, and a Dave 
Sherry is quoted as saying that, while 
he thought the meeting had been 
“very positive and proved that it is 
possible to build a vibrant campaign¬ 
ing organisation in Scotland”, he was 
“a little disappointed not to have 
heard Tommy Sheridan spell out more 
about what we need to do over the 
next few months”. 

Another (implied) criticism comes 
from Akhter Khan, described as “an 
activist with Friends of Lebanon”, 
who says: “I will probably join the 
new organisation. 13ut it needs more 
young people and more creative think¬ 
ing, and there need to be strong peo¬ 
ple around Tommy Sheridan who can 
challenge him.” 

In fact out of the 500-600 who at¬ 
tended the rally it seems Socialist 
Worker was unable to find a single 
person who uttered a word of praise 
for the leader of the new party - total¬ 
ly at odds with reports in the main¬ 
stream press, which noted the 
rapturous applause and revivalist at¬ 
mosphere when Tommy was speak¬ 
ing (no doubt largely generated by the 
Socialist Workers Party itself). 

Could it be that the SWP has noted 
the widespread comment about com¬ 
rade Sheridan’s lack of accountabili¬ 
ty and the promotion of his own 
persona and is now trying to counter 
the impression that it has been pre¬ 
pared to go along with this? 

James (fei inn 
email 

With pleasure 

Boris Kag 3 rlitsky is always a pleasure 
to read. Always clear, unpretentious 
and honest ( Weekly Woiker March 16). 

He always has the most useful 
analysis of what is going on in Rus¬ 
sia right now. I look to him for a cer¬ 
tain leadership, even if I have never 
seen anything much by him in the 
alternative media since the fall of the 
Soviet Union. 

So thanks for interviewing him. 

Komrad Grok 

email 

No threat 

It is splendid that you manage to 
translate the grim verbosity of the 
1970s Trot sheets to the internet. 

"Your efforts will help to ensure that 
the liberal democracy that lengthens 
our life expectancies and gives us 
iPods is under no threat. 

Owen Boyd 
email 


But, as regular readers will 
know, one thing continues to bug 
me - why do so few of the thou¬ 
sands of web readers we get eve¬ 
ry week donate to our coffers? 
Last week we had21,225 - a sizea¬ 
ble increase compared to recent 
months - yet once ag^in not a sin¬ 
gle online donation. 

How about it, comrades? Surely 
you can’t all be “taking for grant¬ 
ed” the role played by the Weekly 
Worker ? Believe it or not, we actu¬ 
ally need that monthly £500 just to 
meet our running costs, let alone 
undertake the necessary improve¬ 
ments in the depth and range of our 
coverage • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, 
payableto Weekly Worker 



Fighting fund 

No excuse 


Letters, BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX Tel: 020 8985 6638 • weeklyworker@cpgb.org.uk • www.cpgb.org.uk 
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New Tebbit test 



Monty Panesar: single British identity? 


I n 1990, Conservative MP Norman 
Tebbit formulated the infamous 
‘cricket test’ to question the “loyal¬ 
ty” to Britain of Asian and West Indi¬ 
an fans who supported teams from their 
parents’ countries of origin. He was 
using cricket to highlight divisions. 

But his approach was rejected by 
the liberal establishment in favour of 
the celebration of diversity, with sup¬ 
port for touring teams being welcomed 
as enhancing the game and demon¬ 
strating the tolerant, multi-ethnic vi¬ 
brancy of modem Britaia Now cricket 
is held up as a shining example of the 
success of multiculturalism. 

Today, it seems, many British- 
Asian fans would pass the Tebbit 
test. In a two-part radio programme, 
Taking the cricket test , writer and 
broadcaster Sarfraz Manzoor spoke 
to people at the England v Pakistan 
test matches this summer, and was 
surprised by how many British- 
Asian Pakistanis were cheering on 
the England team. Similarly, in The 
Wisden Cricketer (September 2006) 
Adam Licudi describes the good-na¬ 
tured banter among a group of 
young British-Asians at Lords, of 
whom only one was supporting Pa¬ 
kistan. Other fans interviewed by 
Manzoor supported Pakistan at crick¬ 
et but England at football - a perfect 
example of the multiple identity that 
is the reality. 

The success ofBritish-Asian players 
such as Sajid Mahmood and Monty 
Panesar obviously plays a part in this 
phenomenon. These stars emerged 
from the English development system 
of clubs, leagues and counties which 
are now declared to be free of the ‘un¬ 
official apartheid’ which existed inthe 
early 1990s. Cricket now officially 
embraces all races and cultures, it is 
claimed. In Leicestershire, a group of 
cricket-loving businessmen set up 
Investors in Cricket, a commercial 
company whose activities were de¬ 
signed to make a profit from boosting 
the British-Asian membership of the 
county club. 

In cricket, profit depends on the 
success of particular teams, and there 
is an incentive to promote the game 
among all sections of the population 
in order to maximise the pool of tal¬ 
ented players. Most counties have 
strategies to attract youngsters from 
ethnic minorities, and the proportion 
of their first-team players who are of 
Asian descent has increased steadi¬ 
ly to about six percent. This is high¬ 
er than the overall percentage of 
British-Asians in the UK population, 
reflecting the enthusiasm for the 
game among people in the Indian sub¬ 
continent. 

British-Asian cricketers playing for 
England or county first teams are held 
up as examples to be emulated. Adil 
Rashid, an all-rounder who plays for 
Yorkshire, told The Wisden Cricketer. 
“I’m happy to be a role model for 
young Asians.” The magazine also in¬ 
terviewed five British-Asians who 
have either played for England or are 
in the selectors’ sights. All said they 
had never experienced racism, either at 
the top level of the game or when they 
were coming up through junior and 
club teams. Sajid Mahmood told Wis¬ 
den: “I think it’s pretty good in the 
dressing room. Having different cul¬ 
tures helps and you get to know quite 
a lot about them. The England side is 
mixed and seeing Asians getting in is a 
massive boost for British-Asians. It 
gives people hope.” 

But not all British-Asians are won 
over to love of England and its cricket 
team. Sarfraz Manzoor reports that one 
of the July 7 2005 suicide bombers, 
Shehzad Tanweer, played cricket the 
evening before he travelled to London 


intent on martyrdom. But the problem 
runs deeper. Much deeper. There is a 
crisis of multiculturalism. 

7/7 caused Tony Blair to establish a 
‘commission on integration and cohe¬ 
sion’, to be headed by Ruth Kelly. She 
complains that some communities live 
“in isolation from each other” and 
blames this on “our attempt to avoid 
imposing a single British identity and 
culture”. 

Prominent ethnic minority members 
of the British establishment such as 
archbishop John Sentamu and BBC 
newsreader George Alagiah have also 
lined up publicly to cast doubt on mul¬ 
ticulturalism. Trevor Phillips, head of 
the Commission for Racial Equality, 
claimed in a recent speech that mass 
immigration is changing the face of 
Britain and that the costs of it could no 
longer be ignored He also claims that 
Britain is “sleepwalking to segregation” 
between its ethnic communities and 
suggests that muslims who want shar¬ 
ia law should leave Britain (The Times 
September 1). London mayor Ken Liv¬ 
ingstone, an enthusiastic advocate of 
multiculturalism, accused Phillips of 
“pandering to the right” in “trying to 
move the race agenda away from a cel¬ 
ebration of multiculturalism” and con¬ 
troversially quipped: “I expect soon 
he’ll be joining the BNP.” 

Multiculturalism, the ideology of em¬ 
bracing and celebrating differences and 
respecting all cultures, was once tout¬ 
ed as the answer to official Britain’s 
post-empire crisis of identity. In reality 
it is not only 7/7 which has called this 
into question. The so-called ‘war on 
terror’, the invasions of Afghanistan 
and Iraq and the threats against Iran 
have revealed that whole swathes of the 
muslim population in Britain are pro¬ 
foundly alienated. Many identify more 
with their co-religionists around the 
world than ‘our brave boys’ fighting the 
‘terrorists’ in Basra and Helmand 

The fact of the matter is that post¬ 
empire Britain has very weak national 
glue. Till the 1950s to be British was to 
be not only a subject of the crown, but 
a first-class one. To be British was to 
feelracially superior to the second- and 


third-class subjects of the crown in 
the sprawling empire andto materially 
benefit from the crumbs of British co¬ 
lonialism. Of course, a minority reject¬ 
ed this form of nationalism. But it 
worked. 

The end of empire and the arrival of 
millions of migrants, especially from 
the Indian sub-continent and the West 
Indies, necessitated a change. There 
was a contradiction, however. If they 
were tobe assimilated/rom above, eve¬ 
ryone had to be made into a first-class 
subject of the crown. That was the 
eventual outcome. After a lengthy 
transition period and many popular 
struggles and protests, the establish¬ 
ment borrowed multiculturalism (which 
had been developed by a disorientat¬ 
ed section of the left) and cynically 
used it for its own purposes. 

Of course, when everyone is first- 
class no one can feel superior in their 
inferiority. To be British is to be an 
equal subject of the crown, an equal 
supplicant before the state and to be 
equally powerless before the market. 
Hence there is not much by way of 
positive commonality which binds the 
masses to their exploiters. 

The whole construct is prone to 
fraying and failure - it is not only 
brown-skinned muslims who reject 
official nationalism: so too do large 
numbers of white-skinned Scots, 
Welsh and Northern Irish catholics. In 
fact multicultural British nationalism 
only holds together because of the 
defeat of militant trade unionism in the 
1980s and the absence of a viable so¬ 
cialist challenge. 

We can predict with confidence that 
Kelly’s commission will produce noth¬ 
ing but a combination of liberal¬ 
sounding platitudes and draconian 
proposals. The British nation cannot 
be remade in a progressive way. Like 
capitalism, it belongs to the past That 
is why communists favour voluntary 
integration of all peoples across the 
globe, whereby diverse cultures come 
together through mutual enrichment 
and produce a higher, internationalist 
culture • 

Mary Godwin 


ACTION 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday September 10, 5pm: ‘Natural philosophy, time and space’, 
using Frederick Engels’s Anti-Diihring as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre (Dl), 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 
(nearest tubes: Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Sheffield Communist Forum 

Call Lee fordetails:0795 8 447815. 

South Wales Communist Forum 

Call Bob for details: 0 7816 4 80679. 

End asylum apartheid 

Tuesday September 12, 12 noon: Demonstration and march. 

Assemble Grey’s Monument, city centre, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Scrap National Asylum Support Services system. 

Oiganisedby Tyneside Community Action for Refugees: 
tynesidecarn@yahoo.co.uk. 

Preparing for GLA 

Thursday September 14, 6.30pm: Respect planning meeting for 
Greater London Authority elections 2008, University of London 
Union, Malet Street, London WC1 (nearest tube: Goodge Street). 

Two representatives from each London borough 

Racism, liberty and the war on terror 

Saturday September 16, 9.30am to 5pm: Conference, Conway Hall, 
Central London. Tickets £15 (£25 for funded org 3 nisations, free for 
refugees and asylum-seekers) include buffet lunch and 
refreshments: www.irr.org.uk/pdi7irr_conference_2006.pdf. 

Organised by Institute of Race Relations, 2-6 Leeke Street, London, 

WCIX 9HS; 020 7837 0041; info@irr.oig.uk. 

Don’t attack Iran 

Tuesday September 19, 6:30pm: public meeting, room 101, 

University of London Union, Malet Street, London WC1 (nearest 
tube; Goodge Street). Hans von Sponeck, John Rees. Entry: £3. 
Oiganised by Action Iran. 

Palestine Solidarity Campaign 

Tuesday September 19, 7.30pm: Public meeting, ‘Justice in 
Palestine’, Friends Meeting House, Euston, London. 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Troops out now 

Tuesday September 19, 7pm: Rally, International Hall, Ponds Forge, 
Sheffield. Troops out of Iraq, no attack on Iran. Speakers include 
Tony Benn, Azzam Tamimi, Lindsey German. £3/£l. 07761 471441. 
Oiganisedby Stop the War Coalition. 

Imperialists and the Middle East 

Wednesday, September 20, 7pm: Public meeting - Tran: regime 
change, resistance and international solidarity’, Marx House, 
Clerkenwell Green, London EC1 (Farringdon tube). StanNewens, 

Dilip Hiro. Organised by Socialist History Society: 020 8 673 8 2 83; 
morganshs@hotmail.com; www.socialisthistoiysociety.co.uk. 

Time to go 

Saturday September 23, 1pm: Demonstration, Labour Party 
conference, Manchester. Troops out of Iraq. No attack on Iran. No 
Trident replacement. Assemble Albert Square. Details: Stop the War 
Coalition: 020 727 8 6694; office@stopwar.org.uk. 

Organised by STWC and Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 

Time for change 

Sunday September 24, 10.30am to 6pm: Alternative to Labour 
conference, Roscoe Building, University of Manchester, Brunswick 
Street, Manchester Ml3. Speakers include: George Galloway MP, 
Jeremy Corbyn MP, Craig Murray, Moazzam Begg, Sami Ramadani, 
Tariq Ali, Rose Gentle, Lindsey German. Organised by STWC. 

Respect annual conference 

Saturday October 14, Sunday October 15: Friends Meeting House, 
Euston Road, London NW1. Closing date for motions and 
nominations to national council - Thursday September 14; 
amendments, and alternative NC slates - Sunday October 1. Branch 
delegates (one per 10 members): £20; observers: £10. 

0870 850 1978; sam@respectcoalition.org Respect, 9 Club Row, 

London El. 

Feminist Fightback 

Saturday October 21, 12 noon to 7pm: Activist conference for 
women’s liberation, School of Oriental and African Studies, 

London. Launched by Education Not for Sale Women: 
tea m@ fightback.org.uk 

Campaign for a New Marxist Party 

Saturday November 4, 11am to 5pm: conference, Somerstown 
Community Centre, 150 Ossulston Street, London NW1 (nearest 
tubes: Euston, St Pancras). £5 (£2.50 unwaged) - cheques payable 
to ‘Critique ’. Agenda: the need for a new party; internal democracy, 
organisational proposals. Sponsorship from groups and individuals 
welcome. Stall space for sponsors. Sponsorship offers and motions 
(by Thursday October 12) to internationalism@hotmail.com; or 
Party Campaign, PO Box70 53, Glasgow G44 9AQ. 

Called by Critique. Sponsors so far: New Interventions, 

Democratic Socialist Alliance. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@y ahoo. co. uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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A tale of two rallies 

Last weekend saw the SSP and Tommy Sheridan’s Solidarity grouping organising rival rallies to formally signal 
the completion of the split. Nick Rogers reports from Glasgow 


B oth the Scottish Socialist Par¬ 
ty and Solidarity - Scotland’s 
Socialist Movement had cho¬ 
sen the same room in the Victorian- 
era Central Hotel - the SSP on Satur¬ 
day September 2; Solidarity (which 
includes the Socialist Workers Party 
and the Committee for a Workers’ In¬ 
ternational) on Sunday September 3. 
Since the Solidarity launch rally was 
announced first, it would appear that 
the SSP was attempting to steal a 
march on its rival. 

If the SSP was hoping to over¬ 
shadow Tommy Sheridan’s new 
venture, however, the plan backfired 
in so far as a direct comparison was 
possible between the size of the two 
rallies. Solidarity’s was clearly larg¬ 
er - almost twice as big But compar¬ 
ing the two mobilisations this 
weekend may not be a pointer to fu¬ 
ture success. What is clear is that 
the forces of socialism in Scotland 
face a fierce - and destructive - 
struggle for supremacy over the 
months leading up to Scottish par¬ 
liamentary and council elections in 
May 2007. 

‘Worst behind us’ 

The SSP’s rally - with something 
over 350 present - started on Satur¬ 
day with a montage of Scottish he¬ 
roes of the past and campaigners 
and activists of today. Some of the 
SSP’s crop of MSPs featured in this, 
but Tommy Sheridan was notable by 
his absence. 

Mo rag Balfour chaired the first 
half of the rally. With her first com¬ 
ment she noted the absence of the 
SSP’s best-known figure: as nation¬ 
al co-chair she declared herself as 
feeling “abit more lonely” - Tommy 
Sheridan had been elected as the 
other co-chair. The first of a couple 
of heckles to interrupt the evening 
rang out: “If it wasn’t for Tommy, 
you wouldn’t be there!” 

Richie Venton was the first speak¬ 
er. He spoke in his capacity as SSP 
national trade union organiser rath¬ 
er than that of Glasgow regional 
organiser. Rejecting the charges 
levelled at the SSP’s leadership by 
Tommy Sheridan and his support¬ 
ers during the bitter faction fight of 
the last months, he announced he 
was not a liar, not a perjurer, not a 
conspirator, not a faction fighter, 
not a Nazi collaborator. Neither was 
he an actor who thinks he is a pol¬ 
itician, or a politician who thinks he 
is an actor. He was a socialist. 

Richie went on to describe his 
political evolution towards social¬ 
ism during a childhood and ado¬ 
lescence in Ireland, continuing 
with the statistics of poverty in 
Scotland. To combat the ills he had 
described required the unity of so¬ 
cialists. Tommy Sheridan and his 
“new-born detractors and desert¬ 
ers” had no justification in forming 
a new socialist party. 

Richie took issue with the new or¬ 
ganisation’s name: Solidarity. He list¬ 
ed the trade union and workers’ 
struggles in which the SSP had 
played a role. The Liverpool dock¬ 
ers’ strike, when the comrades had 
apparently earned praise as the “best 
support group in Europe”. Back 
then, though, it was Scottish Mili¬ 
tant Labour doing the business. The 
1996 Glaziers occupation, when Rich¬ 
ie Venton had been coopted onto 
the organisation committee. That 
was the Scottish Socialist Alliance. 


To more recent struggles when the 
SSP had undoubtedly made a signif¬ 
icant contribution: the firefighters, 
nursery nurses, RMT and so on. 
Whether newly recruited civil serv¬ 
ants will look so kindly on the deal 
negotiated by the CWI and SSP com¬ 
rades on the PCS exec to resolve the 
civil servants’ pensions issue is open 
to question. Richie Venton’s mes¬ 
sage was that the SSP would take no 
lessons in solidarity from the organ¬ 
isation that had adopted that name. 

The party had “sweated and 
toiled” to get their former convenor 
elected. They had been repaid with 
the “mother of all inventions” - re¬ 
ferring to Sheridan’s conspiracy al¬ 
legations. Sheridan had taken 
£30,000 from the Daily Record and 
been put up in a hotel, declaring in 
the newspaper’s pages that it was 
“Me or oblivion” for the SSP. But 
SSP members had minds of their 
own. It was “sad and disgraceful” 
that Sheridan had chosen to trash 
the SSP. There was “no time for self 
before socialism”, which was a col¬ 
lective endeavour or it was not so¬ 
cialism. “Breaking the unity of the 
most successful united socialist par¬ 
ty” was not “a new dawn”. 

According to Richie, the vast ma¬ 
jority of the party’s activists were 
staying with the SSP. The new for¬ 
mation was faced with two choices. 
Either it would steal the SSP’s man¬ 
ifesto andseek to fight with the same 
policies. Or it would water down 
those policies “to suit its biggest 
faction” and transform itself into a 
Respect-like organisation. But then 
by refusing to accept the principle 
of a worker’s wage what ‘respect’ 
had Galloway shown? 

The SSP and its members had been 
through the “toughest, most horrible 
time inthe last few months”. They had 
been “hammered” by these events, 
but a “hammer tempers steel”. Venton 
concluded by promising that “the fu¬ 
ture is ours if we seize it!” 

Joanne Kelly spoke on behalf of 
Scottish Socialist Youth, which is 
one of the SSP’s genuine success 
stories of the last few years. The 
large number of young people at 
the party’s national conferences is 
noticeable. According to Joanne, 
the SSY has continued to grow 
even while crisis has engulfed the 
parent body. 

She saw the split as an opportu¬ 
nity to start afresh She admitted that 
there has been a loss of energy and 
enthusiasm within the party, as it 
focused on internal dissension rath¬ 
er than the campaigning “which we 
prefer”. She insisted that the party 
should learn from past mistakes, 
without really elaborating on what 
these were, but suggested that the 
“new participative educational meth¬ 
ods” that the SSY was pioneering 
should be spread throughout the 
party. A reference that turned out to 
be something of a mantra in the 
course of the evening. 

Joanne outlined the recent forma¬ 
tion of the SSY’s women’s group. As 
far as the SSY was concerned, fem¬ 
inism was “non-negotiable”. Wom¬ 
en’s liberation should be central to 
the party’s work. 

A ‘Fuck Abstinence’ campaign 
was on the verge of being launched 
as a response to moralistic sex edu¬ 
cation in schools that “lets down 
working class women”. SSY packs 
containing a leaflet explaining re pro- 



Tommy Sheridan: ‘society of 
love, cooperation and 
solidarity’ 


ductive rights and a condom are to 
be distributed among young people. 
This campaign follows in the SSY’s 
tradition of taking up cultural/social 
issues, as well as the left’s traditional 
economic campaigning. The SSY 
previously took the lead in the SSP’s 
campaign to decriminalise drugs. 

Joanne discussed the SSY’s 
summer camp, Camp Squirrel, where 
everyone was encouraged to speak 
using the earlier mentioned (but 
still to be described) participative 
techniques. A discussion about the 
future of the SSP apparently re¬ 
vealed much enthusiasm among the 
SSP’s young people. However, 
Joanne did not mention an incident 
in which Tommy Sheridan’s photo¬ 
graph was burned on the campfire 
- reaching the proportions of a 
‘wicker man’ moment in the Scot¬ 
tish media. 

Carolyn Leckie, MSP for Central 
Scotland, opened by observing 
that she had nowhere to park her 
broomstick - a reference to Tommy 
Sheridan’s attack on the “witches” in 
the party in the weeks after his resig¬ 
nation in 2004. The last few months 
had been “politically and emotional¬ 
ly traumatic” and, like other speak¬ 
ers, Carolyn promised to “learn a lot 
for the future”. 

Indeed she had been reflecting on 
the pluralistic, participative party 
she had joined, opposed to racism 
and sexism and committed to chal¬ 
lenging members who displayed 
these attitudes. But an enormous, 
selfish ego had taken the SSP to 
“the brink of disaster”. The party’s 
“biggest asset” had turned into its 
“biggest disaster”. 

Tommy Sheridan had participated 
in sexual activity where a profit was 
made, he had lied, he had cast wom¬ 
en as gold-diggers and mentally ill, 
he had cross-examined women with 
whom he had had sexual relations 
about their sexual history and then 
accused them of lying. This behav¬ 
iour was not socialism. 

Tommy Sheridan had been given 
succour in his own party by the 
SWP and CWI. Carolyn pointed to 
the supposed hypocrisy of the CWI 
in leading the call to stand aside for 
John McAllion in Dundee when 
McAllion was in the Labour Party, 
but now that he was in the SSP pro¬ 
posing to stand against him in next 
year’s elections. 

Tommy Sheridan might accuse 
women in the party of opposing 
him - sexism and misogyny had 
sought out targets, such as Caro¬ 
lyn Leckie - but it had been two 
courageous men who had stood up 
to Tommy Sheridan. Carolyn is re¬ 
ferring here to Alan McCombes 
and Keith Baldassara, who rejected 
Tommy Sheridan’s private appeals 
for support in his libel action even 
before it came to the November 9 


2004 executive meeting. 

For the future the SSP must be 
built on solid foundations that can 
withstand egotistical individuals. 
The party has an open and demo¬ 
cratic constitution, but methods and 
culture got in the way. The struc¬ 
tures would have to be examined 
again. Everyone should be valued 
for their life experience. No one 
should be made to feel guilty or stu¬ 
pid. Men should examine their ac¬ 
tions and be aware of their impact 
on those around them. The SSP 
must be a party of equals where no- 
one is more equal than others. 

Carolyn expressed the view that 
the fight for women’s rights in so¬ 
ciety generally had been set back 
30 years. There should be a fight 
in which the SSP should partici¬ 
pate to recover the consciousness 
of former years. Carolyn conclud¬ 
ed by expressing admiration, love 
and respect for those who have 
stood in the firing line. 

John McAllion, former Labour 
MP and the SSP candidate for next 
year’s Scottish parliamentary elec¬ 
tion in the North East region, had 
phoned SSP headquarters just a 
few days before the rally to assure 
the party that he was sticking with 
them and offering to speak. John 
McAllion, quoting Tony Benn, said 
that there were “too many socialist 
parties and not enough socialists”. 

The great tragedy of the left was 
its splits and divisions. Socialists 
talked the language of “solidarity, 
unity and a broad-based party of 
workers”, but it was a language that 
hid a very different reality. John 
quoted a number of examples from 
the history of Scottish socialism, 
including John Maclean’s dismiss¬ 
al of Willie Gallagher as a “commu¬ 
nist clown” - bravely engaging in 
something less than hagiography 
when it comes to the SSP’s iconic 
hero of yesteryear. 

Divisions served no other pur¬ 
pose than to help the enemies of 
socialism and “let down the people 
we represent”. This was a criminal 
dereliction of duty now thatthe Brit¬ 
ish electoral system was finally off 
our (Scottish) backs, with next 
year’s parliamentary and council 
elections to be fought under propor¬ 
tional representation. 

The SSP was not the kind of party 
that was dependent on one person. 
Socialists must teach workers to he 
confident in themselves. As Eugene 
Debbs, the American socialist, had 
said, “I won’t lead you to the prom¬ 
ised land, because someone else 
would lead you out.” 

Colin Fox, the SSP’s current con¬ 
venor, brought the rally to a close. 
He asserted that it was a day of cel¬ 
ebration: a celebration of what the 
SSP stood for, what it had achieved 
and that it had survived a grotesque 
and brutal experience. The SSP 
would “not allow anyone to destroy 
what so many had built”. 

Colin observed that a year and a 
half ago, when he was first elected 
convenor, he had optimistically de¬ 
clared that the party’s “best days 
were ahead of us”. He had been 
wrong: “The worst days had been 
ahead.” But now the worst was be¬ 
hind and “the nightmare is over”. 
Tommy Sheridan had won his court 
case, but he would never defeat the 
SSP. The project of one united social¬ 
ist party went on because to divide 


on the basis of “the same political 
programme” was “grotesque”. 

Cohn was proud of his party. The 
SSP had done the right thing in 
court in defending the party’s deci¬ 
sion of two years before. Tommy 
Sheridan had decided not to stand 
against Colin for convenor because 
he knew he would be defeated and 
had “took off in a huff and set up 
another party”. 

The SSP’s tasks in the period 
ahead were to provide a clear expla¬ 
nation of the nature of the world and 
a programme of action (“unity in 
action on the campaigns that unite 
us”). South of the border there are 
“too many socialist parties, punch¬ 
ing below their weight”. Scottish 
socialist must avoid the same fate. 

Then Colin made the day’s only 
contribution on the SSP’s pro-inde¬ 
pendence policy (although Carolyn 
Leckie did observe in her speech 
that the statement from the Workers’ 
Unity platform seemed to blame the 
problems of the SSP on nationalism 

- Carolyn was pleased that Workers’ 
Unity figures such as Sandy McBur- 
ney were at the rally and she looked 
forward to discussing Sandy’s per¬ 
spective with him “in the pub”). 

In Colin Fox’s view, the rise of 
David Cameron - making possible 
the election of a Tory government 
(when the Tories struggle to survive 
in Scotland) - would return the na¬ 
tional question and independence 
to the top of the political agenda. 
The SNP were “chancers” - one 
moment manoeuvring to the left of 
Labour, the next to the right. They 
saw the SSP as the prime political 
threat. Inthe last Scottish parliamen¬ 
tary elections, for every vote the SSP 
took from Labour, it took two from 
the SNP. 

Independence was the most im¬ 
portant political issue the SSP 
faced. The party was 100% commit¬ 
ted to the Independence Conven¬ 
tion. It would mobilise in working 
class communities, selling the idea 
that independence was in the ma¬ 
terial interests of the working class 

- offering better health, better hous¬ 
ing, better education. Independ¬ 
ence would lead to a “different type 
of Scotland”. 

Colin urged support for the Sep¬ 
tember 23 anti-war lobby of the La¬ 
bour Party conference in Manchester 

- the SWP’s current focus for their 
mobilisation efforts - before the rally 
closed with the singing of the Inter¬ 
nationale. 

Impossible dream 

Sunday’s Solidarity rally had a larg¬ 
er audience - 500 to 600, according 
to Tommy Sheridan - and a longer 
list of speakers (who generally gave 
shorter speeches than at the previ¬ 
ous day’s rally). Slides of demon¬ 
strations and campaigns were 
projected behind the speakers 
throughout the afternoon. At this 
rally, by contrast with the day be¬ 
fore, images of Tommy Sheridan 
were plentiful. 

Rosemary Byrne, MSP for the 
south of Scotland, and the only oth¬ 
er member of the SSP’s parliamenta¬ 
ry group to join Tommy Sheridan in 
splitting from the SSP, chaired the 
rally and opened proceedings. She 
promised an inclusive, open and 
democratic organisation: a party 
built “from the grass-roots up”. 

Steve Amott, regional organiser 
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for the Highlands and Islands (and 
formerly of the International Social¬ 
ist Movement) who has taken his 
region en masse into the new forma¬ 
tion, was the first designated speak¬ 
er of the afternoon. He claimed that 
there were more people at the rally 
than at the last full SSP party con¬ 
ference - not necessarily a valid 
comparison, given that conference 
is delegate-based - and sent a “mes¬ 
sage of hope to every corner of Scot¬ 
land’. He predicted between 1,000 and 
1,200 members within a month. 

Solidarity would not be “backward 
looking” or “name-calling”. Nor was 
it about prominent individuals - it was 
about “the working class of Scot¬ 
land”. Responding to ColinFox’s pre- 
dictionthat there was no room for two 
socialist parties in Scotland, Steve 
predicted that come May 2007 Tom¬ 
my Sheridan and Rosemary Byrne 
would be returned in their respective 
regions and Solidarity candidates 
would be elected to council seats all 
over Scotland. 

He argued that those who backed 
Solidarity were demonstrating the 
principle of integrity (‘integrity’ be¬ 
ing part of the motto of the SSP ral¬ 
ly, of course). They had upheld the 
decision of the tempestuous nation¬ 
al council meeting of May 28 to give 
100% backing to Tommy Sheridan’s 
libel action (overturning in the proc¬ 
ess the decisions of previous na¬ 
tional councils and executives). It 
had been an honour to testify for 
Tommy Sheridan against the “scab 
Murdoch press”. There was only 
“one socialist truth” - to stand on 
the side of a socialist against the 
enemies of socialism. 

Janice Godrich, president of the 
PCS union anda member of the C WI, 
was up next. Like Steve Arnott she 
expressed “excitement” and “enthu¬ 
siasm” - the SWP’s fever pitch of de¬ 
light must be infectious. She spoke 
about the campaigns of the PCS to 
defend low-paid, often women work¬ 
ers and against the privatisation of 
services. 

The “preoccupations” of the SSP 
meant that it could “no longer play a 
role”. She and her colleagues in the 
PCS (mainly fellow CWI members in 
Scotland) had no hesitation in join¬ 
ing Solidarity and she appealed to 
other trade unionists, including 
those still in the SSP, to join. 

Billy Coates of the FBU in Paisley 
asked, if Solidarity could achieve 
such a splendid turnout after two 
weeks, what could they do in two 
months or two years? He referred to 
the “Scottish Solidarity Party” - 
might Solidarity, in addition to mem¬ 
bers and policies, attempt to steal the 
SSP’s initials? 

Trish McLeish, who had been 
third on the SSP’s list in Glasgow in 
2003, spoke primarily about the sell- 
offs of the Labour city council and 
the travails of Glasgow’s council 
housing stock since its transfer out 
of council control. Trish had been 
bom and had lived all her life in Shet- 
tleston - the constituency with the 
worst health statistics in Britain. 

Trish had been a socialist for over 
20 years and did not want to fight 
other socialists. The only way she 
could remain active was to join Sol¬ 
idarity to fight for “an independent 
socialist Scotland” (and the only 
mention of that talismanic slogan 
this observer noted over the whole 
weekend). 

Trish McLeish is one of the few 
activists in Glasgow who is not a 
member of the SWP, the CWI or the 
Sheridan family to signup for Sol¬ 
idarity - and certainly the most 
prominent. Like the CWI, she vot¬ 
ed against the admittance of the 
SWP into the SSP back in 2001 
(members voted on the proposal at 
regional meetings across Scotland). 
In 2002 she was backed by the ISM 
in order to block a member of the 
SWP taking the third slot on the 


Glasgow list for the 2003 Scottish 
parliamentary elections. 

Jim Walls, TGWU convenor for 
the open cast mining industry 
(representing 3,500 miners), ex¬ 
plained that he could not come to 
tennswith socialists taking the 
witness stand against Tommy 
Sheridan. For him, there were “no 
shades of grey” when it came to 
standing up to Murdoch. He ap¬ 
plauded “everyone who stood true 
and firm”. Solidarity was “a move¬ 
ment built to last”. 

He concluded by pulling out of 
his pocket 100 application forms to 
join Solidarity from his members. 
Down from the 500 or so he had 
promised the SSP when he joined it 
earlier this year. And down even 
from the 300 he was offering Tom¬ 
my Sheridan a few weeks ago. Nev¬ 
ertheless potentially a significant 
straw in the wind. 

Osama Saeed of the Muslim As¬ 
sociation of Britain came to the ros¬ 
trum to add the “experience of his 
brothers and sisters in England in 
working with socialists”. In England 
in the anti-war movement and in Re¬ 
spect the left had stuck by muslims 
through “thick and thin”. This was 
a “central lesson” that could be ap¬ 
plied to Scotland. 

Angela McCormick, billed as 
speaking for the Stop the War Coa¬ 
lition and as the SSP’s former can¬ 
didate in Milton, failed to mention 
she was also a member of the SWP. 
It was noticeable that while none of 
the SWP speakers owned up to 
their affiliation, every single CWI 
speaker did. 

Angela discussed recent anti¬ 
war activity and significantly called 
for a “no borders policy”. Or was 
that only for refugees from Iraq and 
Afghanistan? 

Angela declared that the doors of 
Solidarity were open and that the or¬ 
ganisation would provide a home for 
all. She urged “old friends and new 
friends” to travel with her to Man¬ 
chester. SWP members were furi¬ 
ously selling bus tickets for the 
lobby of Labour Party conference. 
There might be some lively discus¬ 
sions on those buses if some of 
Angela’s “ex-friends” were to take 
up her invite. 

Rose Gentle, who lost her son in 
Iraq, spoke at both meetings on be¬ 
half of Military Families Against the 
War. She emphasised that she did 
not see it as her business to support 
either group and that, anyway, her 
organisation intended to stand in com¬ 
ing elections in its own right. Rose 
Gentle’s quandary highlighted the 
difficulties that the SSP split is going 
to cause in campaigns and trade un¬ 
ion branches across Scotland. 

Gary Fraser, a former SSP activist 
from East Lothian, admitted that he 
had shed tears over his decision to 
leave the SSP. But rather than stay 
in the SSP and fight the United Left 
majority faction, he preferred to fight 
new Labour at Westminster and Ho- 
lyrood- the afternoon’s standard 
rationale for splitting the SSP. 

Sinead Daly, the CWI’s former 
representative on the SSP execu¬ 
tive, spoke about poverty and pri¬ 
vatisation, and the need to link 
these issues up to socialism and 
“the nationalisation of the banks 
and top monopolies” - no mention 
at all of any democratic issues. She 
attacked the SNP’s vision of an in¬ 
dependent Scotland rivalling the 
Irish Celtic tiger. 

Gill Hubbard of the SWP, but, for 
the purposes of the rally, from “G8 
Alternatives” (a one-off school or¬ 
ganised over a year ago), took up the 
question of the relation between 
leaders and movements or parties. 
Echoing Chris Harman’s column in 
last week’s issue of Socialist Work¬ 
er, Gill argued that any mass move¬ 
ment of resistance must have 
leaders, but that it was the mass of 


supporters who made the real differ¬ 
ence. Nasrullah and Hezbollah, 
Hugo Chavez and the Bolivarian 
movement, George Galloway and 
the anti-war movement were all 
mentioned - kind of making the 
counter-argument that it is how the 
movement holds the leader to ac¬ 
count (and specifically the struc¬ 
tures and culture which makes that 
possible) that is crucial. Who 
knows how Respect would ever 
hold George Galloway to account? 
It was the manoeuvring of the SWP 
and CWI that allowed Tommy 
Sheridan to evade his responsibili¬ 
ties to the SSP. 

Gill was not worried what label peo¬ 
ple attached to themselves -1 guess 
we are talking about not restricting 
the new organisation to socialists - 
but about what they did. In terms of 
doing things, Gill was very keen to 
see members of Solidarity in Man¬ 
chester come September 23. 

Anne McLeod, of the Highlands 
and Islands region and a leader of 
the former SSP Majority platfonn, 
moved the launch statement and 
was followed by Graeme Mclver,up 
to last month SSP South of Scotland 
regional organiser (like Steve Amott 
he has taken his whole region into 
Solidarity - revealing in the process 
the disproportionate influence of 
regional organisers in the old SSP). 
Graeme moved the provisional con¬ 
stitution, which provides for an in¬ 
terim steering committee composed 
of the two MSPs, two representa¬ 
tives from each region and two rep¬ 
resentatives from each platform. 

A number of speakers from the 
floor did not so much debate the 
statement and the constitution as 
reiterate the themes that other 
speakers had initiated. For example, 
Mike Gonzalez (who introducedhim- 
selfasanex-memberofthe SSP exec, 
although he also happens to be one 
of the leading members of the SWP 
in Scotland) stated that the S SP had 
failed to make a connection with the 
mass of voters - to bring them “all 
into a single political space”. Soli¬ 
darity could do this by being 
“broad and diverse” and not impos¬ 
ing entry requirements. That was 
the way to build a movement with a 
“strength no-one could have imag¬ 
ined until now”. It was certainly be¬ 
ginning to sound as if the SWP was 
making more than a few nods in the 
direction of Respect. 

Brian Smith of Glasgow Unison - 
and openly the CWI - also wanted a 
“wide movement” that went beyond 
what the SSP had been. However, 
Brian was “up for a debate about so¬ 
cialism with anyone”. What was 
needed was an active political voice 
for working people. Something pret¬ 
ty close to the Campaign for a New 
Workers’ Party then? 

The statement and constitution 
were voted on. The votes were de¬ 
clared to be “nearly unanimous” 
(they clearly were overwhelming), 
but neither votes against nor ab¬ 
stentions were counted. It would 
appear that democracy at public ral¬ 
lies is meant to be by acclamation. 

The time had now come for Tam¬ 
my Sheridan to speak - and he really 
was restricted to not much more than 
the allotted 10 minutes. That is after 
the standing ovation he received for 
uttering the three words, “Brothers 
and sisters”, had subsided. 

Tommy thanked everyone for their 
solidarity against the reactionary 
News International scab outfit, which 
had enabledhimto beat them on their 
own turf. A source in the BBC had 
told Tommy that at a News Interna¬ 
tional meeting following the verdict, 
Murdoch had insisted that, no mat¬ 
ter how long it took, Tommy was “to 
be destroyed” because Murdoch 
was “not having some two-bit com¬ 
mie bastard beating? him. 

Tommy went on to say that, while 
we may “collectively as socialists 


never realise the dream burning in 
our hearts of a society of love, co¬ 
operation and solidarity”, we will 
fightwith allour energy for that kind 
of world. However, it would be “crim¬ 
inal to spend any more time fighting 
among ourselves”. 

He wanted to fight the real ene¬ 
mies and he did not regard those in 
the SSP as that. They were fellow 
socialists and the door of Solidarity 
would remain open to them. But he 
went on to declare: “Judge not the 
man in time of tranquillity, but in time 
of adversity” and stated that some 
in the SSP had failed that test and 
taken “the side of the boss class”. 

Tommy did not want to focus in¬ 
ward any more. It was “baloney” to 
argue that there was no room for 
Solidarity - “What a poverty of am¬ 
bition.” In2003 the SSP had won 7% 
of the electorate - ie, not much more 
than 3% overall when you take into 
account the 49% turnout. Tommy 
was aiming to turn that 3% into 53%. 
Millions could be won to the ban¬ 
ner of social justice. Look at the lev¬ 
els of support for the socialist 
republic of Cuba, for the Bolivarian 
republic in Venezuela and for Evo 
Morales in Bolivia. 

For Tommy, it had been a long and 
uplifting day. 500-600 people had 
filled the room. If they all recruited 
one person. Solidarity could have a 
membership of 1,200 in a few days 
and could look to thousands joining 
in the near future. 

After Rosemary Byrne signed off 
as chair by declaring that it was “a 
relief to have the shackles taken 
off’,Alice Sheridan, Tommy’smoth- 
er, transported those assembled 
into a realm the SSP had never quite 
explored. While gazing at her son, 
she gave a full-throttle rendition of 
‘Dream the impossible dream’. Will 
it be the SWP or the CWI (or per¬ 
haps Jim Walls) who plays Sancho 
Panza to Tommy Sheridan’s Don 
Quixote? 

Lastword wenttoTommy himself, 
who urged a singing of the Interna¬ 
tionale, while apologising to those 
new to the movement who did not 
know the words. 

Prospects 

It was not only in the singing of the 
Internationale that the two meetings 
covered very similar ground. In 
none of the weekend’s speeches or 
in their statements so far released is 
there a cigarette paper’s worth of 
difference between the two organi¬ 
sations’ policies. This is a split over 
personalities and, for the SWP and 
CWI, for factional advantage. 

But there is a principle involved. 
That is whether socialist leaders 
should be held to account by their or- 
ganisations. The SSP played the 
Tommy Sheridan card for all it was 
worth. Even in the 2003 Scottish par¬ 
liamentary elections his name was 
appended to that of the party on bal¬ 
lot papers. In November 2004 the 
party tried to assert the primacy of 
the collective over the charismatic 
individual. It was too late and the 
outcome is to be seen in the rival 
meetings of last weekend. 

So what are the prospects for the 
two organisations? The SWP would 
clearly like to take Solidarity in the 
direction of Respect: a loosely or¬ 
ganised movement designed to max¬ 
imise support from all comers and in 
which the SWP has the greatest 
room for manoeuvre. It is the largest 
faction in Solidarity - boasting, per¬ 
haps, 150 members - and clearly had 
a big influence on the range of speak¬ 
ers on Sunday. 

What the CWI hopes to achieve 
with at most 30 members ismore dif¬ 
ficult to divine. Those I spoke to 
thought that it would be possible to 
block the domination of the SWP by 
a process ofrapid recruitment to the 
new organisation. No doubt Tommy 
Sheridan and the CWI will come to 


rely on each other for mutual sup¬ 
port. Philip Stott, leader of the CWI 
in Scotland, supposedly drafted 
Tommy Sheridan’s inflammatory 
open letter to the national council of 
May 28. Maybe Jim Walls will be 
able to dispose of something of a 
block vote on behalf of Tommy 
Sheridan. 

There was evidence of a last- 
minute struggle to define the nature 
of the new fonnation in the days be¬ 
fore the rally. Posters advertising 
the meeting spoke of “a movement 
of the left” - the same phrase that 
was used to launch Respect - while 
literature distributed on the day la- 
belledSolidarity“Scotland’s social¬ 
ist movement” (the CWI had 
argued that Solidarity should be ex¬ 
plicitly socialist). 

The SSP split has caused problems 
for a number of platforms. Gordon 
Morgan, formerly the International 
Socialist Group’s leading member in 
Scotland, and who has supported 
the SSP Majority and now Solidari¬ 
ty, told me he was no longer in the 
ISG Both the ISG and Iigue Commu- 
niste Revolutionnaire sent messag¬ 
es of support to the SSP rally. Other 
Scottish members of the ISG are to 
decide their position in the coming 
weeks. A majority clearly looks to be 
siding with Solidarity and thereby 
putting themselves outside of the 
ISG. What remains of the national¬ 
ist Scottish Republican Socialist 
Movement has also taken no collec¬ 
tive decision on which of the two 
groups to back. 

The SSP retains the majority of ac¬ 
tivists in the central belt. Barring a 
last-minute withdrawal of Tommy 
Sheridan from politics (which some 
members of the SSP are wishfully 
anticipating), next year’s election in 
Glasgow is set to be a direct contest 
between Tommy Sheridan and his 
former friends and comrades. The 
contest will determine whether the 
individual or the collective wins out 
- or whether they fight themselves to 
mutual destruction. 

SSP members sometimes used to 
speculate on the consequences for 
the party if the proverbial bus hit 
Tommy Sheridan. Now, not only is 
Sheridan no longer fighting by the 
side of SSP activists: he is fighting 
in the trenches opposite. 

The temptation will be for the SSP 
to accentuate its nationalist creden¬ 
tials. It was striking that, Colin Fox’s 
economistic version of the SSP’s in¬ 
dependence message apart, this is¬ 
sue barely raised its head over the 
weekend. Solidarity’s statement does 
express support “for an independent 
socialist Scotland, a modern, plural¬ 
ist republic”. Tommy Sheridan and 
Rosemary Byrne have publicly 
signed up for the Independence First 
organisation and Sheridan in an in¬ 
terview last week stated he would 
leave an organisation that did not 
support independence. 

None of the SSP’s posters that 
adorned the meeting room on Satur¬ 
day so much as mentioned inde¬ 
pendence. But Alan McCombes has 
spoken of “a unionist plot” to split 
the party. And prominent SSP mem¬ 
ber Bill Bonner (formerly ofthe Com¬ 
munist Party of Scotland) in a letter 
to The Herald emphasises that the 
SWP is “English-based and London- 
controlled” and that the CWI’s main 
aim is apparently “to set up a British 
Socialist Party”. He goes on: “There 
is space in Scottish politics for a rad¬ 
ical party to the left of the SNP: the 
left wing of the independence move¬ 
ment” (September 5). 

This is entirely the wrong lesson 
to draw. What this tragic episode 
demonstrates above all is that the 
SSP is not immune to the faults of 
the “English-based” left and that 
the crisis of socialism in Britain re¬ 
quires a British solution. Tail-ending 
the SNP is a recipe for abandoning 
socialism • 
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Solidarity with the SSP 

Sheridan’s breakaway is the wrong split, for the wrong reasons, at the wrong time, writes Dave Craig of the 
Revolutionary Democratic Group 


A s readers of Weekly Worker 
may know, I have long been 
a critical supporter of the 
Scottish Socialist Party. Any com¬ 
munist in Scotland worth their salt 
should have been a member of the 
SSP. This is not about opportunis¬ 
tically following in its slipstream, 
hoping to win a few recruits. It is a 
matter of playing a role in the forma¬ 
tion of the SSP and then trying to 
build it and shape its politics. 

The split in the SSP is not the time 
to bail out Communists are not fair- 
weather friends who run for cover 
when the going gets tough. Neither 
will we suddenly ‘discover’ the 
SSP’s nationalism as an excuse to 
leave. The SSP needs our solidarity 
and we should do what we can to 
support it. 

Before this split my argument 
boiled down to two essentials. First 
we need a socialist unity party. Sec¬ 
ond this must be a republican so¬ 
cialist party. The latter is essential if 
we are to begin relating correctly to 
the national question. The SSP is an 
example of the former, but not quite 
the latter, although it has been 
moving towards it. This is partly 
because objective circumstances 
raise the republican question, and 
partly because the Republican 
Communist Network platform has 
been conducting republican agita¬ 
tion. The republican Declaration of 
Calton Hill promoted by the SSP is 
one indicator. 

Why should revolutionary com¬ 
munists support a socialist unity 
party? For communists it is obvious¬ 
ly a compromise. It is necessary 
because the working class is weak 
and divided and desperately needs 
greater unity to resist capital and its 
parties. Communists must be pre¬ 
pared to compromise with socialists 
in the interests of class struggle, 
provided they do not give up their 
own independent views and criti¬ 
cisms. In any socialist unity forma¬ 
tion, communists must not hide their 
views. That would be fatal mistake 
and an unprincipled compromise. 

A socialist unity party exposes ul- 
tra-leftism, which is disguised as 
‘true communism’ opposed to all 
compromises. It rejects the need for 
a socialist unity party because it is 
a compromise. Ether remain outside 
or join reluctantly and opportunis¬ 
tically as ‘tailists‘Lefts’ are too 
pure to lead. They will only follow 
at a safe distance! Lenin waged a 
fierce struggle against this infantile 
pseudo-leftism and revolutionary 
posturing. For Lenin you could not 
be a leader of the working class 
fighting within capitalist society 
without making compromises. This 
is not the same as opportunist be¬ 
trayals. What kind of compromis¬ 
es with whom and for what aim? 
We have to critically examine each, 
case by case. 

A socialist unity party is therefore 
a training ground and test bed for 
the politics and leadership of the 
communists, similar to the educative 
function that Marx ascribed to trade 
unions. Communists must fight to 
take the party in the right direction. 
Marx’s role as a communist in the 
First International has much teach 
us. If the communists provide sound 
leadership, they will gain credit in 
the eyes of workers. Communist ide¬ 
as will get a wider hearing and sup¬ 
port for the communist wing of the 


party will grow. 

However, revolutionary commu¬ 
nists have no illusions in a socialist 
unity party. We do not promote illu¬ 
sions nor pretend that such a party 
is anything other than a compromise 
that will eventually fail. History pro¬ 
vides us with examples of mass par¬ 
ties of socialists and communists. At 
some point a split between them be¬ 
comes necessary and inevitable. We 
arrive at a fork in the road where the 
working class must choose between 
progress and reaction. Communists 
will have to break away in order to 
march with the masses down the cor¬ 
rect road. 

In the period from World War I to 
the 1920s the Russian Socialist 
Democratic Labour Party, the Ger¬ 
man Social Democratic Party, the 
French Socialist Party and the Ital¬ 
ian Socialist Party all split because 
of the revolutionary political situa¬ 
tion. Communists split from social¬ 
ists to fonn the Third International. 
It is inconceivable that the working 
class could have taken power in 
Russia had the Bolsheviks not 
formed their own party. 

The split between socialists and 
communists is a matter of timing. 
Too soon, and communists are arti¬ 
ficially isolated from the masses of 
workers. Too late, and we will be 
unable to take the revolution for¬ 
ward, and become entangled in the 
counterrevolution. At the time of the 
Russian Revolution the Bolsheviks 
had already changed from a faction 
to an independent party. Timing is 
all and a test of the politics of any 
communist leadership. In the UK 
today we are in the early stages of 
socialist unity, not in a period when 
a split is necessary. 

The second argument is that a so¬ 
cialist unity party must he republican. 
Over 100 years agp Engels identified 
the historic significance of the na¬ 
tional question in the United King¬ 
dom in terms of the development of 
democracy and republicanism. The 
working class is the democratic class 
because democracy is its means of 
self-organisation and self-emancipa¬ 
tion. Communists are democrats, not 
nationalists. 

We approach the national ques¬ 
tion from the angle of democracy 
and hence the democratic republic. 
This is what Engels recognised. 
Lenin endorsed Engels’s observa¬ 
tions in State and revolution. In 
Northern Ireland, where the nation¬ 
al question has been posed most 
sharply and in the most revolution¬ 
ary way, we have amass republican 
party based in the working class 
communities of Belfast and Derry. 
Sinn Fein is not a result of Marxist 
theory - far from it. But it is a result 
of a long struggle over the nation¬ 
al question. 

The politics of the SSP is a fusion 
of economism, nationalism and re¬ 
publicanism. The SSP is a product of 
the economistic traditions of the Brit¬ 
ish left, reflected in both Labourism 
and Trotskyism. In the SSP the econ¬ 
omists were represented mainly by 
the Committee for a Workers’ Inter¬ 
national and the Socialist Workers 
Party. By and large this trend is not 
interested in democracy and the na¬ 
tional question. They consider it a 
diversion from the class struggle. 
The nationalist trend was represent¬ 
ed by comrades McCombes and 
Sheridan in their ‘Scottish turn’, 


which broke from Militant Labour 
(now the Socialist Party in England 
and Wales). The republican trend is 
represented by the Republican Com¬ 
munist Network. 

The SSP was founded on the for¬ 
mula of an “independent socialist 
Scotland”. Both the SSP and the 
new Solidarity movement are 
signed up to this. It was something 
on which economists and national¬ 
ists could unite. Most obviously it 
is a species of socialism in one coun¬ 
try or national socialism. Any econ¬ 
omist can sign up for it - reasoning 
thus: ‘Of course we want a socialist 
Scotland. In the meantime we will 
concentrate on the economic strug¬ 
gle’ - or, as they falsely conceive it, 
the ‘class struggle’. 

If a socialist Scotland could be 
established, why would it want to 
be independent when its most im¬ 
portant task would be to spread its 
socialism to England? A socialist 
Scotland would need to ‘invade’ 
England, not create bigger barriers. 
A socialist Scotland would make 
independence irrelevant. For econ¬ 
omists, independence is kicked into 
the long grass, where it eventually 
disappears. 

On the other hand Alan Mc¬ 
Combes recognised that an “inde¬ 
pendent socialist Scotland” only 
makes sense if it means ‘independ¬ 
ence leading to socialism’ in Scot¬ 
land. Then presumably a socialist 
Scotland would invade or spread 
into England. It would be fatal not 
to do so. ‘Independence leading to 
socialism’ is the only serious mean¬ 
ing of a formula which everybody 
has signed up to. But - put in this 
bold, stark way - it meets with shock 
and horror. Is this what it really 


Do we behave 
like rats and 
scurry away, or 
do we fight our 
way onto the 
bridge and do 
our best to save 
the ship from 
sinking? 


means? An independent capitalist 
Scotland won in a popular front 
with the SNP? 

Of course, Scotland may achieve 
independence ‘under capitalism’. 
We can equally win wage increas¬ 
es, universal suffrage, better hous¬ 
ing, a Scottish parliament or even a 
republic while capitalism is yet to be 
abolished. It is a piece of leftist non¬ 
sense to claim that there is some 
special moral approbation against 
national independence if capitalism 
is not first abolished. This type of 
non-political thinking is typical of 
economists. 

The objection to nationalism is 
not because it is political. We start 
from the working class and its revo¬ 
lutionary interest in democracy. 
How do we raise and develop the 
democratic and internationalist con¬ 
sciousness of the Scottish, and for 
that matter the English, working 


class? The central question for Scot¬ 
tish democracy is the Scottish repub¬ 
lic and its relationship to England, 
Wales and Europe and the world. 
That is the road towards socialism. 
A republican-internationalist strat¬ 
egy starts from the universal inter¬ 
est of the working class, not its 
sectional interests. 

Why should communists critical¬ 
ly defend the SSP at a time of crisis? 
Communists in Scotland have right¬ 
ly done so in the past. This is what 
the RCN and Workers’ Unity have 
been doing. But it is not a special 
policy for ‘Scottish’ communists. 
The attitude of communists in Eng¬ 
land should not differ. If it is right to 
defend the SSP in Scotland, it is 
equally necessary to do so in Eng¬ 
land. Indeed, if we are to combat na¬ 
tionalism, it is even more important 
to defend the SSP in England. 

First, we should defend the posi¬ 
tive achievements of the SSP. It was 
a socialist unity party which 
brought together virtually all the 
socialists outside New Labour into 
one organisation. Only the most rab¬ 
id sectarian would fail to recognise 
the advantage of that. It has helped 
build a more effective working class 
opposition to Labour. The gains 
were real enough in terms of MSPs 
elected, campaigns organised, 
strikes supported. The fact that the 
RMT affiliated to the SSP indicates 
its relative success. 

Second, the SSP raised the red flag 
of socialism in a period of retreat. 
Thatcher and Blair declared social¬ 
ism outdated and liquidated. State 
capitalist ‘socialism’ in the USSR 
had ended. Ideological disorienta¬ 
tion was the order of the day. 
Against this the SSP was a beacon 
of hope - a party committed to so¬ 
cialism and the working class; a 
cause for optimism and moderate 
success in a world of setbacks. 

The third reason was that it stood 
for more inner-party democracy 
compared to most of the left. Whilst 
the SSP is not perfect, it positively 
recognises the existence of plat¬ 
forms and the open expression of 
differences. 

The fourth reason to value the SSP 
was its recognition that the nation¬ 
al question exists. The SSP was a 
turn to constitutional and democrat¬ 
ic politics, compared to the normal 
economism of the SWP and the SP. 
The SSP was grappling with the vi¬ 
tal question of strategy. The fact 
that it has so far drawn the wrong 
conclusions remains its most seri¬ 
ous weakness. 

Should the split change our attitude 
to the SSP? We can examine the issues 
on three levels: the splitwith Sheridan 
and the News of the World case; the 
national question; and the unity of 
communists and socialists. 

Most obviously we have a split 
in the leadership over the court case 
and the subsequent power strug¬ 
gle. There is no valid political ba¬ 
sis for a parting of the ways over 
this. Given the SSP’s democracy, 
the membership can decide how to 
handle matters at conference. The 
Sheridan faction has to be con¬ 
demned for walking out and setting 
up a rival organisation before the 
SSP conference can make its deci¬ 
sions. It shows unwarranted con¬ 
tempt for the membership. 

Itis the wrong split, forthe wrong 
reasons, at the wrong time. It must 


inevitably weaken and divide our 
movement. It is not based on a po¬ 
litical clarification of the real stra¬ 
tegic issues. Comrades may find 
themselves on the wrong side of 
the divide, in the wrong camp, for 
the wrong reasons. It is a tragedy 
and a farce. 

Then there are budding differenc¬ 
es over the national question. But 
to claim the split is over this, as the 
CWI seems to do, is a piece of post 
hoc self-justification. The CWI 
says: “As well as their conduct over 
Tommy Sheridan’s resignation and 
subsequent court action against the 
NotW, this process was also illus¬ 
trated by the SSP leadership’s turn 
to left nationalism. The Scottish 
Socialist Party (SSP) leadership pro¬ 
moted support for Scottish inde¬ 
pendence on a capitalist basis.” 

It continues: “It was the Interna¬ 
tional Socialists [CWI] who op¬ 
posed the move away from the 
SSP’s founding policy, which was 
for an independent socialist Scot¬ 
land. The false idea, that independ¬ 
ence on its own would offer a route 
out of continued attacks on working 
class people’s rights and living 
standards - which is the nonn under 
capitalism - led the SSP to propose 
the launch of the cross-party ‘Inde¬ 
pendence Convention’ with the pro¬ 
capitalist Scottish Nationalist Party 
(SNP). It may also lead to the SSP 
advocating a vote for the SNP at next 
year’s Scottish elections, in the 
seats the SSP does not contest” 
(www.solidarityscotland.org). 

The fact is, both the SSP and Soli¬ 
darity remain committed to the ambig¬ 
uous formula of an “independent 
socialist Scotland”. The more obvi¬ 
ously nationalist version proposed by 
Alan McCombes was defeated at the 
last conference. There was every pos¬ 
sibility of it being defeated agqin. It is 
therefore a premature split and one 
which only helps the very politics it 
claims to oppose. SSP members will be 
amused to find out this was the rea¬ 
son for the split after the CWI had left 
This is not serious. It is an attempt to 
rationalise their splitting action, not 
tiie real motive. 

Finally this split is nothing what¬ 
soever to do with the progressive 
split that will eventually occur be¬ 
tween communists and socialists. 
Communists should therefore stay 
exactly where they are - in the SSP. 
However, now the war in the SSP 
has occurred, the bigger strategic 
debate between nationalism and re¬ 
publican internationalism will be¬ 
come sharper and hopefully clearer. 
Since republican communists right¬ 
ly remain in the SSP, we must do 
what we can to support them. 

The SSP has suffered a major set¬ 
back. The ship has been holed below 
the waterline and may eventually 
sink. Do we behave like rats and scur¬ 
ry away, or do we fight our way onto 
the bridge and do our best to save 
the ship from sinking? The honour of 
communism depends on us not pan¬ 
icking, or behaving like traitors and 
political cowards. 

The big iceberg in all this is na¬ 
tionalism. If the current leadership 
of the SSP mistakes this for dry land 
and turns the ship more firmly to¬ 
wards it and goes flat out to get 
there, then of course the ship is 
doomed. But we are not there yet. 
We may be at the 11 th hour, but it 
is not yet midnight • 
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In revealing company 

Jack Conrad draws parallels between ‘proletarian nationalism’ and the SSP and Solidarity in Scotland today 



I n their sillier moments Alan Mc- 
Combes and Tommy Sheridan - 
even after the acrimonious split - 
both like to portray Scotland as 
some sort of internal colony, an op¬ 
pressed nation akin to 19th century 
India, Egypt or Ireland. Morally re¬ 
pugnant, politically crazy. After all 
Scottish regiments, Scottish admin¬ 
istrators and Scottish capitalists 
were joint oppressors of India, Egypt 
and Ireland. Simultaneously, and no 
less absurdly, Scotland is said to oc¬ 
cupy a privileged position in the glo- 
bal struggle for socialism. After 
breaking up Britain, an independent 
Scotland will messianically cut an 
“earth-shattering” reformist path to 
socialism; marvelling workers, youth 
and oppressed of other, lesser coun¬ 
tries thereby gain courage and seek 
to follow in the footprints of glori¬ 
ous Scotland. 1 

Of course, it is comrade Mc- 
Combes who is the real author of this 
national socialist fantasy elaborat¬ 
ed in that dreadful book Imagine (to 
their eternal shame enthusiastically 
endorsed by John Pilger, Ken Loach 
and Tony Benn). Comrade Sheridan 
was jointly credited on the cover 
because the Scottish Socialist Par¬ 
ty was busily promoting his person¬ 
ality cult. McCombes acted as 
Svengali. Exactly where Sheridan is 
heading nowadays is hard to guess. 
Scotland’s FerdinandLassalle? Scot¬ 
land’s Derek Hatton? Scotland’s 
Gerry Adams? But McCombes re¬ 
mains steadfastly committed to tar¬ 
tan socialism. Under his leadership 
the SSP has effectively constituted 
itself the left wing ofAlex Salmond’s 
Scottish National Party. McCombes 
banks on an SNP Holyrood govern¬ 
ment pushing open the doors to in¬ 
dependence in 2007. 

The poison runs deep. While dis¬ 
senting from this particular strategy, 
the SSP’s Republican Communist 
Network is just as firmly locked into 
the orbit of nationalism. The RCN is 
one of those platforms that refused 
to go with the Sheridan split (other¬ 
wise known as Solidarity - Scotland’s 
Socialist Movement). Despite that, 
the RCN maintains a calculated dis¬ 
tance from the McCombes-Fox- 
Green centre: it is an eclectic mix of 
left populists, national communists 
and revolutionary Stalinites. 

Though the RCN likes to reproach 
McCombes and co for harbouring 
“an element of nationalism”, this is 
offset, spoilt, ruined with attacks on 
the supposedly “ill-informed hostil¬ 
ity towards the SSP emanating from 
the majority of the English left”. 2 

The phrase “ill-informed” is used 
for purposes of distraction, of 
course. It is generally agreed thatthe 
criticisms of the SSP made by the 
Weekly Worker are very well in¬ 
formed. That said, surely national¬ 
ism - even just an “element” of 
nationalism - should provoke hos¬ 
tility from the authentic left. Wheth¬ 
er that description covers the 
“majority of the English left” (if by 
that is meant the majority of the left 
in England) is highly problematic 
though. After all, when it came to the 
SSP’s “element” of nationalism, the 
old Socialist Alliance, Socialist 
Workers Party, Committee for a 
Workers’ International, Internation¬ 
al Socialist Group, etc approved, 
acquiesced or turned a blind eye. 

If there is such a thing as being 
‘representative’ of the RCN, Bob 


Goupillot is it. The words quoted 
above are his. Exactly what his pol¬ 
itics are is difficult to tell. Neverthe¬ 
less, despite being a transparently 
sincere leftwinger, he suffers from 
the same overblown and frankly ri¬ 
diculous Scottish vanguardism as 
McCombes. Here is what he writes: 
“I and others wish that our success 
in unifying the left in Scotland might 
give hope and inspiration to others 
and that if we are successful in our 
enterprise our spark might light a 
prairie fire. This was the hope of 
Connolly in 1916 and Lenin the fol¬ 
lowing year. Comrades down south 
must take some responsibility for 
putting their own house in order”. 3 

Boasting about success in “uni¬ 
fying” the left in Scotland is a bit of 
a sick joke nowadays. An own goal. 
Hubris. Leave aside those still in the 
Labour Party and exactly what is 
meant by the left. The fact is that the 
SSP plunged headlong into a dev¬ 
astating civil war, cleaved down the 
middle, on the basis of nothing more 
substantial than Sheridan’s sadly 
mundane sexlifeand the Yews ofthe 
World court case. Hardly a 1914, a 
1917, a 1933 or a 1991. This shows 
how fragile, how unserious, how 
unprincipled the SSP was from the 
start. What follows from short-cut 
tartan socialism does not “give 
hope and inspiration”. Halfway 
houses do not work. They theoreti¬ 
cally blunt, blur and backfire. They 
produce a soft, flabby, touchy and 
badly undereducated cadre. They 
encourage personality cults and 
overblown egos. They engender 
trivial split issues. They do not set 
alight a “prairie fire” (a Maoist 
phrase). They disorientate. They 
demoralise. They fail. 

In the midst of World War I James 
Connolly took his comrades in the 
Irish Citizen’s Anny into what he 
thought was to be a nationwide ris¬ 
ing. He did not bother to debate, 
consult or pursue the doomed ven¬ 


ture through his miniscule propa¬ 
gandist party, the Irish Socialist 
Republican Party. Easter 1916 turned 
out to be an act of revolutionary 
suicide. There was no popular man¬ 
date, no mass involvement. Febru¬ 
ary to October 1917 was another 
matter entirely. Millions actively 
participated. Vladimir Lenin and 
Leon Trotsky led a successful pro¬ 
letarian revolution which did com¬ 
mand a majority and did inspire and 
spread hope throughout the world. 
The left in country after country 
sought to emulate the Bolsheviks, 
albeit sometimes ham-fistedly - or¬ 
ganisationally, tactically and pro¬ 
grammatically. Putting our “own 
house” into Bolshevik order is some¬ 
th ing authentic communists con¬ 
sistently argue for and fight to 
achieve. However, building a mass 
Communist Party in Great Britain - 
and for that matter in the European 
Union - is not just a task for “com¬ 
rades down south”. A notion redo¬ 
lent with left nationalism. It must 
involve us all. 

Proletarian nations 

According to the Weltanschauung 
of McCombes and co, Scottish na¬ 
tionalism is proletarian, British na¬ 
tionalism bourgeois. Mao Zedong 
and his epigones divide countries 
in exactly the same manner and, 
though it may shock McCombes, 
the fonnula can be traced back to 
Enrico Corradini, the novelist and 
writer, who in 1911 founded the Ital¬ 
ian Nationalist Association. The 
INA drew into its ranks anti-union 
capitalists, catholic die-hards, de¬ 
classed intellectuals and snarling 
former army officers, all of whom 
were out to destroy both decadent 
liberalism and cosmopolitan Marx¬ 
ism. Stealing, twisting, inverting 
leftwing language, Corradini 
summed up his outlook in this way: 
“Socialism is the philosophy of pro¬ 
letarian classes - nationalism is the 


philosophy of the ‘proletarian na¬ 
tions’. ‘Class struggle’ is therefore 
replaced by ‘international strug¬ 
gle’.” 4 Subsequently Benito Musso¬ 
lini and Joseph Gobbels took over 
his baton. For them Italy and Germa¬ 
ny were proletarian nations, as op¬ 
posed to the bourgeois nations of 
France and Britain. 5 

Big business, the rich and pow¬ 
erful are “bitterly hostile towards 
the idea of independence”, writes 
McCombes in a similar vein. The 
“cringing” British unionism of Scot¬ 
land’s bankers, landowners and 
wealthy businessmen “conforms to 
a historical pattern” stretching back 
over 1,000 years. 6 By contrast the 
call for an independent Scotland is 
linked to the democratic desire 
amongst ordinary people for con¬ 
trol over their lives. 

McCombes is at pains to empha¬ 
sise that he bears no ill-will towards 
English people as such. Yet be pro¬ 
motes the utterly spurious notion 
that because ofthe size of England’s 
population - seven times the rest of 
the UK taken together - Scotland’s 
national identity has been “warped 
and distorted” by a “permanent 
sense of resentment” against its 
“domineering neighbour”. 7 Notice 
that he treats nations as single enti¬ 
ties, as personalities. The break-up 
of the UK will presumably straight¬ 
en out Scotland’s damaged nation¬ 
al identity - just like the break-up of 
Yugoslavia and the USSR helped to 
psychologically adjust its constitu¬ 
ent parts? The break-up of the EU - 
10 times England’s population - will 
presumably mend its “warped and 
distorted” national identity and save 
it from its “domineering” neigh¬ 
bours in mainland Europe. There is 
no possibility whatsoever of the 
World Union of Socialist States re¬ 
sulting from such small-minded na¬ 
tionalist rubbish. Means and ends 
are intimately related. 

McCombes’s independent social¬ 


ist Scotland would not be an “isola¬ 
tionist Scotland”. Oh no. It would 
not involve “rebuilding” Hadrian’s 
Wall or quarantining “ourselves 
from the rest of the world”. 8 Rebuild¬ 
ing Hadrian’s Wall would, of course, 
mean extending Scottish territory 
southwards and the annexation of 
Northumberland: ie, tracts of land 
which today lie in England. Towns¬ 
folk in places such as Berwick on 
Tweed, Morpeth and Blyth will pre¬ 
sumably welcome with cheers and 
garlands the Scottish regiments, as 
they march in. Are they to be claimed 
as unconscious brother Scots? The 
British army meanwhile sits on its 
butt and twiddles its fingers. Seri¬ 
ously though, whether or not Mc¬ 
Combes achieves a little or greater 
Scotland is beside the point. Scot¬ 
land might want to have intercourse 
with the world, but will the world 
want to have intercourse with Scot¬ 
land? Fidel Castro’s Cuba did not 
impose a trade embargo on the 
world. Butthe US did impose a trade 
embargo on Cuba. Why should 
Scotland be any different? 

The ‘tartan revolution’ would 
not, we are assured, suffer the hor¬ 
rible starvation and wars of inter¬ 
vention witnessed in Russia or 
Cuba’s isolation and grinding pov¬ 
erty. Scotland will not be “brought 
to its knees” by an American eco¬ 
nomic blockade. Asocialist Scotland 
willbe able to “stand up” to the forc¬ 
es of global capitalism and become 
an international “symbol of resist¬ 
ance” to economic and social injus¬ 
tice. 9 Defiant words. But are they 
mere braggadocio? 

Scotland can succeed, apparent¬ 
ly, where others before it have 
failed, because it is “fabulously 
wealthy”. Scotland already has the 
“material foundations” for a “thriv¬ 
ing” socialist democracy. Besides 
“long coastlines” and a “clean en¬ 
vironment”, Scotland has a “flour¬ 
ishing” culture and “legions” of 
internationally acclaimed musicians, 
writers, actors and film directors. On 
top of these blessings, Scotland 
has “land, water, fish, timber, oil, gas 
and electricity in abundance”. Bet¬ 
ter still, Scotland has a “moderate 
climate”. 10 While a “fully-fledged 
socialist society” might not be pos¬ 
sible in Scotland, nonetheless a “so¬ 
cialist government” could move in 
that direction by taking control over 
the wealth of the country and using 
it for the common good - oil, gas, 
electricity, railways, etc. 11 

Frankly this is threadbare and yet 
deeply revealing stuff. Stalin, for ex¬ 
ample, used to rebuff Trotsky, Zi¬ 
noviev and Kamenev with reference 
to Russia’s continental proportions 
and immense wealth in natural re¬ 
sources. Land, oil, forests, gold, a 
population that stood at around 150 
million ... anda very, very long coast¬ 
line. He did not mention a “moder¬ 
ate climate”, true. Despite that 
absence Stalin boasted in his ver¬ 
sion of Imagine - the second edition 
of Foundations of Leninism - that 
Russia had all it needed internally. 
Not to achieve Hie “final and com¬ 
plete victory of socialism” - that re¬ 
quired the efforts of other countries 
- but enough to “build up a social¬ 
ist society”. 12 

Looking back over the decades to 
the 1920s and 30s, the SWP likes to 
accrue political prestige for itself by 
associating with Trotsky and his 
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uncompromising tirades against Sta¬ 
lin’s national socialism. Yet today it 
is helping in practice to build “Tom¬ 
my Sheridan’s fan club”, though the 
politics of Solidarity are hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable from those of the SSP 
... and therefore Stalinite national¬ 
ism. 13 The SWP’s policy of piggy¬ 
backing on the SSP and now on 
Solidarity effectively underwrites 
national socialism. Shameful. 

Stalin might have been either cyn¬ 
ical or naive in 1924. But by 1928 he 
had launched an anti-working class, 
anti-peasant counterrevolution with¬ 
in the revolution Its name - the first 
five-year plan. Socialism in one 
country proved to be anti-socialism 
in one country. 

An independent Scotland with a 
mere five million people can hardly 
be expected to replace the Soviet 
Union as the world’s non-capitalist 
superpower. However, the same in¬ 
ner logic would arise. The fact that 
Scotland is an advanced capitalist 
economy, not a backward, colonis¬ 
ing semi-colony, reinforces rather 
than diminishes that logic. Its ties of 
exploitation and dependency on the 
global economy are greater, not less. 
If a radical Scotland really threat¬ 
ened the imperialist order, not least 
Britain, the EU and the US - as we 
are told it would - what is to stop 
them imposing sanctions or block¬ 
ades? Some 20% of Scotland’s GDP 
derives from ejqrorts to outside the 
UK: the EU and the US ranking at 
the top. 14 No partisan of the work¬ 
ing class can therefore afford to take 
the reassuring nostrums coming 
from McCombes as good coin. 
There is every chance that his ‘tar¬ 
tan revolution’ would go the same 
way as the disastrous experiments 
in reformist socialism such as Spain 
and France in the 1930s and Chile in 
the 70s. 

Would Whitehall good hu- 
mouredly stand aside, as an SSP- 
backed Alex Salmond government 
organised an independence referen¬ 
dum? Surely high court injunctions 
would rain down, rules requiring 
more than a simple majority would 
be imposed and recounts demand¬ 
ed? Are we really expected to believe 
Britain will gladly hand over North 
Sea oil and gas to a Salmond-Mc- 
Combes regime? As the overthrow 
of Mohammed Mossadegh’s Irani¬ 
an government in 1953 and the 1956 
Suez crisis, etc, show, that is hardly 
the nature of the beast. Protracted 
and possibly violent disputes are 
likely. Retaliation and tit-for-tat 
counter-retaliation too. 

Well before that, moves towards 
independence would surely be met 
with a panicked flight of capital and 
therefore a sudden explosion in un¬ 
employment rates. Today the finan¬ 
cial sector accounts for 5% of the 
Scottish workforce or 113,160 peo¬ 
ple and generates “£5 billion or 6% 
of Scotland’s GDP”. 15 Money can 
move anywhere in the world and 
does so nowadays at the speed of 
light. Scottish capitalists who rely 
on UK or EU trade are likely to shift 
operations faced with the break-up 
of Britain and a withdrawal from the 
EU. Others might stage a deliberate, 
coordinated strike of capital by lay¬ 
ing off masses of workers, and per¬ 
haps they would play the potent 
anti-catholic card. Right populist 
mobilisations paved the way for the 
ousting of Chile’s Salvador Allende 
government in 1973. Maybe skilled 
and professional labour would 
flood south. How to keep them? The 
German Democratic Republic plant¬ 
ed anti-personnel mines, erected 
watch towers and built a grim con¬ 
crete wall; Albania hermetically 
sealed itself off; Cuba relies on a 
shark-infested seas. 

What about the military threat? 
The officer corps in the Scottish reg¬ 
iments - who are sworn to loyalty to 
the crown - might decide to stay loy¬ 


al. Remember the 1914Curragh mu¬ 
tiny and top-brass opposition to 
Irish home rule. There remains a 
strong Northern Ireland-Scotland 
link. Orangeism is not just an Ulster 
phenomenon. Britain would orches¬ 
trate paramilitary death squads and 
terrorism and, that failing, a coup. 
Faced with a key ally being strate¬ 
gically weakened from within and 
the prospect of losing valuable bas¬ 
es and economic assets, would the 
US not act in unison? In all proba¬ 
bility an SSP Scotland would find 
itself compelled to plough precious 
resources into greatly expanding 
the armed forces and military capac¬ 
ity. That requires surplus labour. To 
survive, Scottish national socialism 
would have no choice but to disci¬ 
pline and exploit the working class. 
The SSP socialist liberators thereby 
find themselves turning into their 
opposites. Good intentions vanish 
into thin air. 

Poland 

The SSP combines refonuism with 
nationalism. By so defining itself the 
SSP leadership has, yes, scabbed on 
the international revolutionary tra¬ 
dition. A tradition best represented 
by Marx, Engels, Lenin, Luxemburg 
and Trotsky. Unflattering though it 
is, comrades Alan McCombes, Allan 
Green, Frances Curren, Colin Fox, 
etc stand in the same ‘socialist’ 
camp as Joseph Pilsudski (1867- 
1935) and his Polish Socialist Party 
(Polska Partia Socjalistyczna). 

Who was Joseph Pilsudski? Over 
a century ago he was the leading 
figure in the PSP. Pilsudski edited 
and published its illegal paper Ro- 
botnik and initiated the PSP’s armed 
fighting units. Formed in 1892, the 
PSP adopted his socialist-national¬ 
ist programme for the reconstitution 
of an independent Poland out of the 
German, Austro-Hungarian and 
Russian empires (which had be¬ 
tween them all but partitioned Poland 
out of existence at the 1815 Con¬ 
gress of Vienna). 

This was, it is true, in line with the 
strategic outlook expounded by 
Marx and Engels throughout their 
lives. Tsarist Russia, which took 
something like 60% of Polish terri¬ 
tory, fonnedthe bulwark of reaction. 
Every democratic movement, revo¬ 
lutionary uprising or democratic 
settlement in Europe faced the dan¬ 
ger of being mauled by the Russian 
bear. That is why Marx and Engels 
advocated freedom for Poland and 
a war ofliberation against St Peters¬ 
burg. Not that they wanted to re¬ 
store the old Polish commonwealth, 
which in the 16th century stretched 
far into what is now Belarus, 
Ukraine and Russia. Establishing a 
democratic Poland within small bor¬ 
ders was seen as a way to collapse 
tsarism and that was a “primary pre¬ 
requisite” for the European revolu¬ 
tion (later their writings were used - 
monstrously, illegitimately - by the 
right wing of German social democ¬ 
racy in order to harness workers to 
the kaiser’s war machine). 

It should be pointed out, howev¬ 
er, that the Marx-Engels team - in 
particular Engels - was acutely aware 
that by the late 19th century Russia 
was rapidly changing. The freeing 
of the serfs in 1861 and the subse¬ 
quent growth of capitalist relations 
of production was inexorably bring¬ 
ing nearer the day when the masses 
would decisively enter the stage of 
history. As a result tsarism was in¬ 
creasingly preoccupied by intracta¬ 
ble internal problems and less and 
less inclined to “engage in such 
activities as the conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople, India and world domi¬ 
nation”. 16 Russia was ripe for its 
1789 and could thereby be trans¬ 
formed from a fortress of reaction 
into a fortress of revolution. Nor 
should it be forgotten that Marx and 
Engels also viewed Britain - the most 


advanced capitalist country - as the 
other bulwark of reaction in 19th 
century Europe. Toryism and 
tsarism together formed a counter¬ 
revolutionary system. So there was 
nothing fixed or mechanical about 
the Marx-Engels assessment. 

The heroic Polish revolutions of 
the 18th and 19th century were di¬ 
rected primarily against Russia. On 
every occasion the lead was taken 
by the Polish nobility, the szlachta. 
In the 16th century this class man¬ 
aged to transform Poland into an aris¬ 
tocratic republic in which the largely 
ceremonial president called himself 
king. Naturally the serfs were ground 
down andexploitedmore or less ruth¬ 
lessly. As to the 300,000 nobles - 
many of whom lived in gentile pov¬ 
erty - they acknowledged no rela¬ 
tions of feudal dependence. No 
Polish noble bent the knee as any¬ 
one’s vassal. 

In contrast the Russian nobility 
under the tsars were state slaves. At 
a whim the tsar could put them to 
death and confiscate their estates 
and property. The Polish nobility 
were determined to avoid that fate. 
By 1655 the Polish state had all but 
ceased to exist. No army - the nobil¬ 
ity refused to pay for it. No diplo¬ 
matic service - Hie nobility was not 
interested. No laws - no-one could 
enforce them. Old Poland stagnat¬ 
ed and rotted from within. 

However, Sweden, Prussia, Rus¬ 
sia and Austria saw Poland’s aristo¬ 
cratic anarchy as their opportunity. 
The central and western provinces 
were torn away by Sweden, Mos¬ 
cow’s forces seized the east and 
Cossacks ravaged Polish Ukraine 
and overran Galicia. Disaster was 
only put off by a turn to centralism 
and the return from exile of the king. 
But it did not last. Aristocratic liber¬ 
ty soon reasserted itself. 

Understandably this liberty was 
perceived as a dreadful threat by the 
Prussian, Austrian and above all the 
Russian autocracy. By preventing 
the establishment of a Polish abso¬ 
lutism the nobility set themselves up 
as victims, especially of rising 
tsarism, which emerged from the nu¬ 
clear winter wrought by the Mongol 
conquests of the mid-13th century. 

Throughout the 17th century the 
Russian state systematically strove 
to gain military superiority over the 
aristocratic anarchy of Poland. In 
the 18th there began a series of par¬ 
titions - 1772, 1793, 1795 - and pop¬ 
ular rebellions and revolutions led 
by the szlachta. Napoleon’s flight 
from Moscow finished Polish state¬ 
hood for a hundred years. The Con¬ 
gress of Vienna to all intents and 
purposes abolished Poland. All that 
remained was the short-lived Free 
State of Krakow. 

Yet Poland lived on as language, 
as Catholicism and in the imagina¬ 
tion. There were four full-blown 
uprisings in the 19th century - 1830, 
1846, 1848, 1863. Each defeat senta 
tidal wave of democratic and aristo¬ 
cratic revolutionaries fleeing abroad. 
Afterwards they were found fight¬ 
ing in the forefront of every revolu¬ 
tionary and progressive cause: Italy 
and Hungary 1848, the American civ¬ 
il war, Irish freedom, the Paris Com¬ 
mune of 1871, etc. 

The partitionist powers sought to 
liquidate the szlachta as a class. 
Russia incorporated the richest aris¬ 
tocrats into its nobility. The Russian 
language was imposed, along with 
Russian law. Prussia emphasised 
the creation of a stable bourgeoisie. 
The final solution lay in destroying 
the economic basis of the szlachta. 
Serfdom was abolished - in Prussian 
Poland in 1823, in Austrian Poland 
in 1 849 and in Russian Poland in 
1864. The szlachta were finished 
economically. 

Poland became in capitalist terms 
the most advanced part of the Rus¬ 
sian empire. Trade unions fonned in 


the 1870s and socialist groups - cru¬ 
cially the Proletariat Party - briefly 
functioned in the 1880s. Interesting¬ 
ly the PP took a militantly anti-na¬ 
tionalist position. Despite their 
detailed knowledge of the opinions 
of Marx and Engels on Poland, its 
leadership - Ludwik Warynski, Sta- 
nislaw Kunicki and Szymon Dick- 
stein - favoured revolutionaries in 
Poland joining their efforts with “our 
Russian brothers”. 17 The PP estab¬ 
lished close contacts with the Rus¬ 
sian narodnik terrorist organisation, 
People’s Will. Theybelieved that the 
Polish national question was slow¬ 
ly dying and Russia now held out 
the prospect of revolution. 

They were only partially right. 
Aristocratic Poland had become his¬ 
tory. The peasantry was national, 
but passive. The bourgeoisie had 
but one interest - business. Never¬ 
theless in 1893 the Polish Socialist 
Party came onto the scene. The PSP 
united real sections of the working 
class. Unlike the Proletariat Party it 
was no conspiratorial sect. The PSP 
tried to revive the legacy of Marx 
and Engels on Poland. All the lumi¬ 
naries of European socialism were 
approached to endorse the call for 
the restoration of Poland and Polish 
independence. Most did. Bebel, 
Kautsky, Bernstein, Guesde, Labri- 
ola, Hyndman, Eleanor Marx- 
Aveling. 

However, the PSP found a differ¬ 
ent reception from workers in Po¬ 
land. They had taken on board the 
anti-nationalist outlook inculcated 
by the Proletariat Party. As a result 
the PSP had to paint itself in inter¬ 
nationalist colours and highlight its 
socialist credentials in order to se¬ 
cure a mass following. 

The PSP sought to organise in, 
and liberate, not only Russian Po¬ 
land. The aim was to organise all 
Poles along nationalist lines and 
reconstitute Poland out of the Rus¬ 
sian, German and Austro-Hungari¬ 
an empires. That meant splitting off 
membership from the existing multi¬ 
national socialist parties in Germa¬ 
ny and Austria. Relations became 
tense and strained. 

Luxembuig 

Though initially PSP members, 
Rosa Luxemburg and Julian March- 
lewski strenuously objected. They 
produced a sophisticated historical 
analysis of Polish society which, 
although it ran counter to the exact 
words of Marx and Engels, eventu¬ 
ally put the workers’ movement in 
Poland on a firm, Marxist footing. 

In 1897 Luxemburg wrote her The 
industrial development of Poland. 
On the basis of this and other such 
studies she came to the conclusion 
that the working class must inevi¬ 
tably become the main opponent of 
tsarist absolutism. Thereby the op¬ 
erative slogan should be unity 
against the existing state, not the 
resurrection of ghosts. Marx’s slo¬ 
gans on Poland were totally obso¬ 
lete. Luxemburg even boldly ticked 
him off for holding the positions he 
did on Poland back in 1848. Never¬ 
theless Marx’s method served ad¬ 
mirably. Marxism, as Luxemburg 
stressed, is no dogma, but a living 
method of investigation and a rev¬ 
olutionary practice. 

Restoration of Poland is dis¬ 
missed as anachronistic. It was ei¬ 
ther a hopeless utopia or it would be 
reactionary. Freeing Poland had to 
go hand in hand with freeing Rus¬ 
sia. Russia “seethed with revolu¬ 
tion” and could no longer be viewed 
simply as the bulwark of reaction. 
While tsarism decays, a nascent 
working class stirs. Indeed the rev¬ 
olutionary explosion Luxemburg ex¬ 
pected at any moment would blow 
away both tsarism and Polish na¬ 
tionalism. Or so she hoped. 

Luxemburg criticised the Proletar¬ 
iat Party for its terrorism, its conspir¬ 


atorial methods and lack of a mini¬ 
mum programme. Putting forward 
socialism as the only immediate aim 
politically disarmed Polish revolu¬ 
tionaries. Democracy and over¬ 
throwing tsarism would provide the 
bridge for the united Polish and 
Russian proletariat. Having done 
that, the “combined” working class 
movement would tackle the rule of 
Polish and Russian capital. 18 

But Luxemburg’s main target is the 
PSP. She damns it as social-patriotic, 
nationalist socialist and national so¬ 
cialist. The PSP simply contented it¬ 
self withrepeatingthe words of Marx 
and Engels ... that and anti-Russian 
prejudice. No serious historical and 
materialist analysis came from that 
quarter. Certainly the PSP leadership 
showed no actual concern for the 
working people in Russia. Empty 
words there were aplenty, but the 
practice of the PSP was to divide a 
working class that was united by 
capitalist development and which 
faced a common enemy in tsarism. 

Luxemburg displays no indiffer¬ 
ence towards the national oppres¬ 
sion sufferedby her fellow Poles. On 
the contrary tsarism’s barbaric treat¬ 
ment of the Polish nationality had to 
be ended. Nor did she display a ni¬ 
hilistic attitude towards Polish cul¬ 
ture. What was progressive should 
be defended and enriched by the 
working class movement. But Lux¬ 
emburg contemptuously dismissed 
general calls for national breaka¬ 
ways. She did not want Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine separated off from Germany 
and returned to France. Nor did she 
want the reconstitution of Poland. 

Almost without exception every 
state in Europe had national minor¬ 
ities and overlapping populations. 
Gennany, for example, contained 
Danes, Alsatian French, as well as 
Poles. The German Social Democratic 
Party organised them all, irrespec¬ 
tive of nationality. The idea of split¬ 
ting off workers “along nationalist 
lines” was for her an anathema. 19 
Class for revolutionary socialists is 
primary and organising against the 
existing state the first duty. 

Luxemburg and Marchlewski split 
from the PSP in 1893 against its na¬ 
tionalist programme. They rightly 
refused to content themselves with 
serving as a loyal opposition in a 
nationalist prison. No matter how 
small in number, revolutionary so¬ 
cialists could directly address the 
advanced sections of the working 
class. Conditions were pre-revolu¬ 
tionary. They sponsored the forma¬ 
tion of the Social Democracy of the 
Kingdom of Poland (later added to 
with the merger with the Lithuanian 
group led by Felix Dzerzhinsky). 
The title of their party showed that 
they would organise only in Russian 
Poland (the so-called Congress 
Kingdom). Whereas the PSP aimed 
to reconstitute Poland out of three 
empires, the SDKPiL had no wish to 
redraw borders. 

The SDKPiL only formed because 
there was in the early 1880s no work¬ 
ing class party in the tsarist empire. 
(And when it did come into exist¬ 
ence it proved hard to join.) The first 
attempt in 1898 ended in fiasco and 
the arrest of the newly elected cen¬ 
tral committee. The second attempt, 
under the auspices of Iskra in 1902- 
3, produced unity and a central lead¬ 
ership ... and a cleavage between 
the minority (Menshevik) and the 
majority (Bolshevik) faction. When 
reunification did eventually occur in 
1906, it proved fragile and fleeting. 
Nevertheless the SDKPiL joined the 
party of Lenin, Martov, Plekhanov, 
Trotsky and others in Russia on the 
principled basis of ‘one state, one 
party’. 

Luxemburg herself explained this 
elementary principle. With the First 
International, Marx and Engels main¬ 
ly had to make do with sects. Their 
aim was to unite the British trade 
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unions and Chartists with Europe¬ 
an revolutionaries organised under 
leaders such as Pierre Proudhon, 
Ferdinand Lassalle, Auguste Blan- 
qui and Mikhail Bakunin. They had 
groups - smaller or larger - scattered 
throughout the Germanic, Latin and 
Slav countries. So in tiny Switzer¬ 
land there might at any one time be 
three or four separate and compet¬ 
ing branches of the International 
Workingmen’s Association. Howev¬ 
er, the Second International repre¬ 
sented a big step forward. Under its 
banner were gathered class parties. 
The Second International therefore 
promoted the idea of class unity 
within and against the existing state 
(a position carried on by the Third 
International of Lenin, Trotsky and 
Zinoviev in 1919). 

It cannot be denied that in oppo- 
sition to PSP nationalism Luxem¬ 
burg overstated her case. Famously 
she threw out the slogan of nation¬ 
al self-determination along with the 
nationalist bathwater. Self-determi¬ 
nation was impossible under capital¬ 
ism, she argued, and undesirable 
under socialism. Neither being true, 
Luxemburg deserved the stinging 
rebukes she received from Lenin. 

Lenin stood by the right of Poland 
to secede. But alongside Luxemburg 
he argued strongly for the volun¬ 
tary unity of Polish and Russian 
workers. In point of fact he insisted 
on unity as a principle time and time 
again. Eg, we find Lenin typically 
writing - in 1916 - that socialists in 
the “oppressed nation must, in par¬ 
ticular, defend and implement the 
full and unconditional unity, includ¬ 
ing organisational unity, of the 
workers of the oppressed nation and 
the oppressor nation”. 20 

So, whatever the theoretical dis¬ 
putes between Lenin and Luxemburg, 
they were agreed that objective con¬ 
ditions demanded the unity of work¬ 
ers- Russians, Ukrainians, Georgians, 
Estonians, Letts, Poles, etc - in the 
battle to overthrow the common ene¬ 
my, the tsarist state. Pilsudski, in con¬ 
trast, wanted the independence of 
Poland and the independence of the 
PSP from the Russian “imperialist” 
revolutionaries. 21 Lenin was conse¬ 
quently loathe to regard the PSP as a 
“genuine” socialist party. 22 Quite 
right too. 

ABCs 

Suffice to say, most national social¬ 
ists within the SSP, knowing the 
ABCs of European history, prefer to 
be identified not with Pilsudski - who 
in 19261eda fascistic colonel’scoup 


- but with other, more acceptable, 
figures. John Maclean and Che Gue¬ 
vara have served as backdrops for 
SSP rallies. Trivial eclecticism. Nei¬ 
ther produced anything of lasting 
significance theoretically. Though 
both Maclean and Guevara were 
brave and fearless revolutionaries, 
they wandered far and wide from the 
principles of Marxism. Gripped by 
“spy mania”, Maclean refused to 
join the CPGB when it was fonned. 
He was convinced that British gov¬ 
ernment secret agents provided the 
finances. 23 Instead he founded a 
short-lived left nationalist sectlet. 
As for Guevara, his politics owe 
more to Maoism than Marxism. 

Nevertheless I have come across 
a few national socialists in the SSP 
who are prepared to defend Pilsud¬ 
ski and the PSP against Lenin and 
Luxemburg. The RCN’s principal 
spokesperson, Allan Armstrong, 
comes to mind. He ‘seriously’ argues 
that Lenin and Luxemburg should 
have carried out Pilsudski’s pro¬ 
gramme of breaking up the Russian 
empire. Of course, that is in effect to 
argue that Lenin and Luxemburg 
should not have been Lenin and 
Luxemburg, that they should have 
been Joseph Pilsudski. Formulating 
things in this, the only correct, way 
actually reveals that comrade Ann- 
strong is dishonest in that he refus¬ 
es to admit that he himself is in fact 
a Pilsudskiite. Being positively com¬ 
mitted to a Scottish road - envisag¬ 
ing a Scottish workers’ republic 
along the lines advocated by John 
Maclean - he wants to perpetuate 
the division of the world’s people 
into nations. Unlike Marxism, he is 
convinced that nationalities and 
nations will characterise commu¬ 
nism. So he is being perfectly con¬ 
sistent when it comes to his - 
underhand - defence of Pilsudski. 

Not surprisingly, according to 
comrade Armstrong, Lenin’s and 
Luxemburg’s “political formula¬ 
tions” “failed” and this was “only 
too clear in the case of Poland”. It 
was Lenin and Luxemburg who 
were responsible for handing the 
struggle for self-determination “to 
Pilsudski’s ‘national socialists’on a 
plate”. 24 

A rotten, nationalist position faith¬ 
fully reproduced by comrade Goup- 
illot in his Weekly Worker article: 
“The Bolsheviks might have found 
it much easier to undermine Pilsud¬ 
ski’s influence amongst workers if 
they had taken the Polish desire for 
independence more seriously in¬ 
stead of paying it lip service under 


the cover of ‘supporting their right 
to self-determination’: ie, if they had 
adhered to the Marx-Engels line” 25 
As if Marxism was a fixed dogma, 
not a method which must take ac¬ 
count of the fundamental changes 
outlined above. Eg, Russia was no 
longer simply a frozen bulwark of 
reaction It was ripe for a revolution 
in which the workers would take the 
lead. Under these concrete circum¬ 
stances to mindlessly repeat the 
dead slogans of the past is to crim¬ 
inally weaken the fighting capacity 
of the communist proletariat 

As an aside, once again we see in 
Armstrong-Goupillot the inability, 
or simply the stubborn refusal, of 
left nationalists to recognise that ad¬ 
vocating self-determination does 
not stand in contradiction to advo¬ 
cating unity. There is no “lip serv¬ 
ice” about it when it came to the 
Bolsheviks. To advocate the revo¬ 
lutionary unity of the workers for 
the overthrow of the existing state 
is in fact to advocate striking the 
most powerful blow against exploi¬ 
tation and all forms of oppression. 
The CPGB therefore makes no apol¬ 
ogy for not advocating Scottish in¬ 
dependence and the break-up of 
Britain. As we have said before, 
supporting a right does not mean 
one is agnostic about how that 
right is used. 

Let us return to the main argu¬ 
ment. Did the politics of Lenin and 
Luxemburg fail? I think “the case of 
Poland” proves exactly the oppo¬ 
site. Lenin and Luxemburg were by 
no stretch of the imagination respon¬ 
sible for handing the struggle for 
self-determination over to Pilsudski 
and his national socialists. Remem¬ 
ber, Pilsudski began as the main 
leader of the PSP, a party with real 
roots in Polish society. In compari¬ 
son, Lenin and Luxemburg began 
with nothing. 

Nor was it possible for either Len¬ 
in or Luxemburg to determine the 
new geopolitical relations that 
emerged out of World War I. And it 
was this carnage which saw the col¬ 
lapse of half of monarchical Europe, 
that allowed Pilsudski and his Aus¬ 
trian-financed military legions to 
reconstitute Poland in 1919-asa 
reactionary bourgeois state. Luxem¬ 
burg was right. An independent 
Poland did nothing for the working 
class. She was also correct to fore¬ 
warn that national socialism would 
lead those workers who followed it 
to demoralisation. 

To begin with, militant workers 
were to he found in the PSP and with 


Pilsudski. Unrest in Poland in 1904 
resulting from the Russo-Japanese 
war saw membership soar from 
4,000 to 40,000. Pilsudski travelled 
to Japan and attempted to strike a 
military deal with the Mikado. Poland 
would open a second front in Ja¬ 
pan’s war with Russia. Pilsudski 
established the ‘Militant Organisa¬ 
tion’ which would lead the uprising. 
But the outbreak of the 1905 Rus¬ 
sian Revolution changed every¬ 
thing. Separatism was swept aside. 
Hostility to the “overbearing” Rus¬ 
sian neighbours vanished. Workers 
in Warsaw and Lodz joined workers 
in St Petersburg and Moscow in the 
common fight to overthrow tsarism. 

Supporters of the PSP willingly 
looked to the SDKPiL for theoreti¬ 
cal and practical leadership and en¬ 
thusiastically took up its slogans. 
The SDKPiL grew from virtually 
nothing to something substantial 
(though it remained smaller than the 
PSP). Pilsudski, however, suffered 
marginalisation: “The pure nation¬ 
alists, the ‘social patriots’,” writes 
Luxemburg’s outstanding biogra¬ 
pher, “saw with horror their hopes 
of an independent Poland were ebb¬ 
ing away as fast as the Russian 
Revolution was advancing” 26 

The official leadership, staying 
true to its nationalist programme, 
ended up turning its back on the 
revolution. The PSP split at its 8th 
Congress in February 1 906. The 
leftwing majority abandoned the 
programme of national independ¬ 
ence. They adopted the substance 
of the SDKPiL programme. Poland 
should have autonomy within a 
democratic Russia. 

Pilsudski for his part turned to¬ 
wards a reliance on physical force 
on the one handanddiplomatic deal¬ 
ing on the other hand. When the 
PSP’s 9th Congress in November 
1906 condemned the terroristic ac¬ 
tivity of Pilsudski’s Militant Organ¬ 
isation, he and his “fan club” 
indignantly withdrew from the par¬ 
ty. They formed a separate PSP - 
Revolutionary Fraction. Shades of 
Sheridan and Solidarity. 

Sheltering under the wing of the 
Austrian state, Pilsudski trans¬ 
formed the Militant Organisation 
into the nucleus of a conventional 
military formation. It was legally rec¬ 
ognised as a rifle club and in 1914 
the Union of Active Resistance 
(ZWC) aligned itself as a self-willed 
servant to Gennan and Austrian im¬ 
perialism. Austria envisaged a triple 
Austrian-Hungarian-Polish crown. 
Germany a 700,000-strong Polish 


army to hurl against the Russian 
hordes. Pilsudski remained commit¬ 
ted to an independent Poland. 

What of Luxemburg? Coming from 
almost nowhere organisationally, 
Luxemburg’s politics had within 12 
years captured virtually the whole 
working class movement in Poland. 
In 1918 the PSP-Left united with the 
SDKPiL to form the Communist 
Workers’ Party of Poland (as the 
Communist Party of Poland was 
known till 1925). It was eventually 
banned by none other than Pilsud¬ 
ski. 

Lenin and Luxemburg only failed 
in Poland in the sense that the Marx 
and Engels of 1848, who strove for 
a centralised and democratic Great¬ 
er German republic, including Aus¬ 
tria, failed. They only failed in the 
sense that the 1871 Paris Commune 
failed and the Bolsheviks’ 1905 dress 
rehearsal failed. The point though is 
not failure of this or that attempt but 
the correctness of the politics of 
world revolution and universal hu¬ 
man liberation • 
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SSP crisis: rebuild on socialist principle 


T he split in the Scottish Socialist 
Party is a tragedy. The Workers’ 
Unity platform has made strong crit¬ 
icisms of important aspects of the 
SSP policy and strategy. We were 
specifically formed to oppose the 
SSP’s turn to nationalism. And to 
oppose its determination to split the 
forces of socialism north and south 
of the border by building as a matter 
of principle a separate socialist par¬ 
ty in Scotland. 

However, by uniting the majority of 
organised socialists in Scotland and 
by establishing significant support in 
working class communities, the SSP 
demonstrated that a socialist unity 
project was feasible. The collapse of 
that project can only lead to the disil¬ 
lusion of many activists and support¬ 
ers. We must all maximise our efforts 
to ensure that the setback is as short¬ 
lived as possible. 

Unfortunately, neither of the cur¬ 
rent organisations that have 
emerged from the crisis that fol¬ 


lowed Tommy Sheridan’s victory in 
his libel action is acting in a princi¬ 
pled manner. 

No to personality-cult 
politics 

Solidarity - the organisation to be 
launched by Tommy Sheridan, the 
Socialist Workers Party and the 
Committee for a Workers’ Interna¬ 
tional - is founded on the principle 
that the executive committee of the 
SSP had no right to hold its conven¬ 
or to account. And on the preposter¬ 
ous lie that the maj ority of the EC and 
the SSP’s parliamentary group have 
engaged in a conspiracy to concoct 
evidence about Tommy Sheridan’s 
private life. 

Already Solidarity is demonstrat¬ 
ing that it will exploit the celebrity 
of Tommy Sheridan and others to 
the full. What price internal democ¬ 
racy and accountability in the new 
organisation? What price socialist 


principles? 

Workers’ Unity believes that the 
SSP’s executive behaved correctly in 
refusing to support Tommy 
Sheridan’s ill-conceived libel action 
and in insisting that he resign as 
convenor when he rejected the op¬ 
tions they laid before him. 

However, it was a calamitous mis¬ 
take to try and hide from the work¬ 
ing class why the SSP’s leader had 
been sacked It was an even bigger 
mistake - one that exposes flaws at 
the heart of the SSP project - to al¬ 
low a new socialist force to become 
so dependent on one charismatic fig¬ 
ure. Yet there are few signs that the 
leadership ofwhatremainsofthe SSP 
is prepared to learn lessons about the 
party’s internal culture that could 
provide the basis of a revitalised so¬ 
cialist party. 

No to nationalism 

Instead, in a desperate bid to mark out 
a distinctive political space, the lead¬ 


ership of the SSP is resorting to petty 
nationalist abuse. Even while the SWP 
and CWI continue to give credence to 
the illusion of an “independent social¬ 
ist Scotland”, the attacks become 
shriller. By asserting that a socialist in¬ 
itiative involving “London-based” or¬ 
ganisations is in some sense 
unacceptable, the leadership rejects 
the inclusive basis on which their own 
organisation was built. 

It is true that the SWP and CWI 
have been outrageously opportunist 
in manipulating the SSP’s crisis. This 
reflects the sectarian nature of much 
of the left, rather than the national 
basis on which it is organised If the 
leadership of the SSP has abandoned 
the objective of socialist unity, they 
will themselves be condemned to 
building a sect - and one that is more 
nationalist than socialist. 

Workers’ Unity supports Scot¬ 
land’s right to self-determination, We 
support the right of the Scottish peo¬ 
ple to choose independence if they 


so wish However, we believe that for 
socialists to advocate Scottish inde¬ 
pendence as a step forward towards 
socialism is dangerously mistaken. In 
reality, the “struggle” for Scottish in¬ 
dependence is a nationalist dead end 
In truth the creation of a new Scottish 
capitalist state will not he a step for¬ 
ward for the working class. Indeed the 
resulting fragmentation of the work¬ 
ing class along nationalist lines is like¬ 
ly to leave the working class in a 
weaker position on both sides of the 
border. We have always argued that 
an effective socialist challenge to the 
British state was oily possible by or¬ 
ganising in an all-British socialist par¬ 
ty. What the SSP’s crisis 
demonstrates is that neither can there 
be a resolution of the wider crisis of 
the British left exclusively in Scotland 
There are no short cuts to build¬ 
ing the socialist organisation re¬ 
quired by the working class. We can 
only begin with an honest evaluation 
of past mistakes • 
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Poles apart, or workers’ unity? 

Ewa Jasiewicz is a Transport and General Workers Union organiser in the north-west with particular 
responsibility for the recruitment of Polish migrant workers. She spoke to Peter Manson 


ould you describe the type of 
work you do? 

As a union organiser I work on 
behalf of all members - I underwent 
the same training as every other or¬ 
ganiser. But originally I was brought 
in to translate at Grampian Foods in 
the Crewe area, where they needed 
Polish speakers to help with the un¬ 
ion organising campaign. To my 
knowledge the TGWU employs four 
Polish organisers - admittedly not 
enough, given that the biggest mi¬ 
grant worker group in the country at 
the moment is from Poland. The T&G 
as a whole has probably recruited 
Polish workers somewhere in the low 
thousands since their accession to 
the EU - in our region hundreds. 

Polish-speaking members from the 
shop floor who have been seconded 
to work for the union have been do¬ 
ing a really good job - they under¬ 
stand from personal experience what 
Polish workers gp through. Their pri¬ 
ority is to work with these migrants, 
although they do have the responsi¬ 
bility to communicate and liaise with 
all workers. We do, after all,have work¬ 
places to organise. 

I myself was born in this country, 
so for me it’s not quite the same, but 
I’ve organised in the meat-processing 
industry and poultry manufacturing. 
I’ve also done a lot of work at Man¬ 
chester airport, which employs thou¬ 
sands, including very many contract 
workers - cleaners, caterers and so on. 
In all these places there are a lot of 
Polish migrants, often in workplaces 
where there is weak union organisa- 
tioa Sometimes there is a recognition 
agreement with the T&Q but they 
typically have low membership and 
no shop stewards or other represent¬ 
atives. 

Whiletherigit claims thattoomany 
Poles have come to Britain since 
Polandjoinedthe European Union, 
the government states that their 
contri bution has been positive. How 
doy ou view this question? 

It’s positive for business, in that over¬ 
all there’s been a drive to casualise 
manufacturing industry and the serv¬ 
ice sector. Casualisation means big 
bucks, because companies sub-con¬ 
tract and use recruitment agencies 
whose workers are on self-employed 
contracts. These agencies are incred¬ 
ibly unscrupulous - some are ex-ma- 
fia who were operating in this country 
before Poland’s accession to the EU. 
They are characterised by dodgy busi¬ 
ness practices and the use of heavies 
to put pressure on the workers. 

We have seven Polish migrants 
who worked for Grampian Foods 
through an agency called Consistent. 
They took Consistent to court and 
have just won recognition that they 
are not self-employed, but are actual¬ 
ly employed by the agency, which is 
a breakthrough. However, many such 
workers will not be registered as em¬ 
ployed because these agencies cir¬ 
cumvent all employment regulations 
by claiming that their workers are free¬ 
lance or subcontractors. In that way 
they don’t have to pay overtime rates, 
holiday pay or sick pay and can hire 
and fire at a moment’s notice. 

So these are very vulnerable work¬ 
ers, but for business and for the gov¬ 
ernment it’s great. They can keep a 
steady flow of workers on short-term 
contracts coming through. And the 
effect is to disorganise directly em¬ 
ployed workers in some cases, be¬ 
cause their industrial power is 


diminished when you’ve got up to 
60% migrant workers. Even if they’re 
not on short-term agency contracts 
but are on a direct contract, a lot of 
them are very afraid of losing their 
jobs: they don’t really understand 
what the union is and union reps may 
be unable to communicate with them. 

Traditionally migrant workers come 
over as individuals and don’t really 
intend to stay for long. It’s in their 
interest to keep their heads down and 
earn their money. The average wage 
in Poland is around £1 an hour, so if 
you’re lucky enough to be employed 
on the minimum wage of £5.05, that 
seems like areally good deal. So un¬ 
less these workers get organised and 
realise that they should have the same 
pay and overtime rates for doing the 
same job as the direct workers, they 
contribute to the undermining of the 
terms and conditions of all workers. 

That is the economic side, but there 
is also the cultural impact. A lot of the 
young Polish workers don’t have a 
very positive image of trade unions - 
in Poland they have been so closely 
connected to the state. Some of the 
older workers do talk about Solidar- 
nos? in a favourable way and they 
want to get organised in the union, but 
they find it very hard to get the young¬ 
er workers, many of whom are very 
cynical, involved. 

So recruiting them can be hard work 
On the one hand, you need collective 
action to bring about change in the 
workplace, but, on the other hand, that 
collective action is always driven by 
individual leaders. If people aren’t 
willingtocome forward and you don’t 
find those leaders, then you’re really 
at a loss in terms of motivating work¬ 
ers to stand up for themselves. And 
when people don’t really know and 
trust each other or are in competition 
with each other, then you’ve got a 
problem. 

One example of leaders coming for¬ 
ward was at Woolworth’s. The work¬ 
ers were all from one town in Poland, 
Wroclaw, and had been brought in 
through an agency called Resource. 
Two people emerged as leaders - one 
was a hip-hop star who was heavily 
in debt! He was very good and wide¬ 
ly respected by the workers, but he 
ended up leaving. The other activist 
who was able to influence the work¬ 
ers has now become an oiganiser. 

That situation had another thing 
going for it, and that was the support 
of the British shop stewards, who 
stood behind the Polish workers. This 
isreally a key factor as well. If the mi¬ 
grant workers aren’t confident and the 
indigenous workers reach out to them, 
that can make a big difference. Of 
course, in a lot of workplaces the di¬ 
rect workers want to tell them to eff off 
for undermining their terms and con¬ 
ditions. 

In a lot of cases they don’t realise 
that these people are living in sub¬ 
standard accommodation and are pay¬ 
ing over the odds, or that the agencies 
can intrude upon them, walking into 
their accommodation at any time, or 
that they’re threatened with the sack 
if they join a union. Lots of rumours 
go around but, once you dispel them 
and it’s recognised that these people 
are in a vulnerable position and do 
need the support of other workers, 
that can help them to g^in confidence 
and to start organising and actually 
feel part of the workplace community. 

But you do need individuals to 
come forward to pickup campaigns - 
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they are the ones who go in and or¬ 
ganise the rest of the workers into the 
union. Sometimes we’ve managed to 
win minor concessions from the agen¬ 
cies anyway - the return of payments 
for processing pay cheques, for in¬ 
stance, or the acceptance of protec¬ 
tive equipment. The workers supplied 
by Resource had been promised 40 
hours a week at a certain rate but were 
only getting 35. Through threatening 
to go to an industrial tribunal they 
managed to win all the money they 
should have got according to their 
contract. 

That was a win by the union, 
achieved by sticking together, for 
sure. But this occurred long after they 
left the job. That happens a lot. Gains 
are made after a really long process, 
but the workers don’t necessarily get 
the benefit of actual organisation in 
the workplace. And for those who 
have already returned to their coun¬ 
try that’s not good enough. 

The only thing 

undermining 

employment 

conditions in this 

countvy is lack of 

workplace 

organisation 

The hardest thing about the job is 
the unpredictable nature of some of 
the agencies and companies you’re 
dealing with. Also the intransigence 
of some of the big companies. For 
example, Tesco. A Polish shop stew¬ 
ard has just been sacked who was 
working for an agency called Driving 
Edge, which is used by the haulage 
firm, Wincantons, which in turn is 
employed by Tesco. He was sacked 
for speaking to the Daily Mail about 
the exploitation of Polish workers by 
Driving Edge. 

We have given Tesco an ultimatum 
- they have until the end of the week 
to call on them to reinstate the shop 
steward. Probably they won’t do that 
because it is so much in their interest 
to have this captive pool of transient 
labour - it could be English; it could 
be any nationality. So we’re up against 
a whole process and the escalation of 
competition in the marketplace. 

There’s another example of Bul¬ 
garian cleaning workers being ex¬ 


ploited by companies used by 
Transport for London on the under¬ 
ground. We put pressure on them to 
cancel the contract of the unscrupu¬ 
lous companies and use another com¬ 
pany that employed the Bulgarian 
workers on better pay and conditions. 
We succeeded after the mayor inter¬ 
vened - London Underground didn’t 
wantto he associated with the exploi¬ 
tation of migrant workers. But it has 
to be said that a lot of this was down 
to publicity rather than organisation 
in the workplace. 

On the other hand, we had an in¬ 
stance in Luton where Polish workers 
were brought in as baggage-handlers 
at the airport by a company called 
Menzies. The directly employed work¬ 
ers, who were longstanding union 
members, realised that these Polish 
agency workers were doing a lot of the 
overtime and weren’t getting bonus 
pay. They could see that it was in their 
interest to support the agency work¬ 
ers and make sure they were on the 
same terms, otherwise their own con¬ 
ditions would be undermined and 
they could be casualised out of a job. 
They threatened to walk out - they 
were strong enough and well organ¬ 
ised enough to do that - and those 
Polish workers gotthe same terms and 
conditions as a result 

This is what we’ve got to convince 
people of - it’s not just in the interest 
of the migrants, but of all workers, 
that equal terms and conditions are 
won. At present I’m working ona cam¬ 
paign at Alpha, the catering compa¬ 
ny. The shop stewards were saying, 
‘We’re not racist, but these people are 
coming over and taking the work’ - it 
was previously going to local lads 
who live around Manchester airport. 
The migrant workers were seen as not 
wanting to get organised in the union 
and this was creating a lot of animos¬ 
ity. I was saying that when our mem¬ 
bers were stronger and better 
organised with 80%-90% membership 
and more shop stewards, they would 
actually be able to turn around and 
say to the company, ‘No you can’t 
bring these people in unless they’re 
on our terms and conditions’ - and I’d 
love to see the return of the closed 
shop to enforce that. 

In some industries the company 
can’t afford to have workers walk off 
the job - especially contract catering 
or the meat-processing industry, 
where there is very tight production 
and if stock lies unattended for a few 
hours everything can be ruined. So 
you can hit the employers where 
they’re vulnerable, but that some¬ 
times depends on the Polish workers 
being up for it too. 

The other leverage we have apart 
fromworkplaceorganisationis outside 
support - people on picket lines, peo¬ 
ple at the mosque, the church. Every 
possible means needs to be used - 
local papers, petitions. If Tesco won’t 
ensure our shop steward is reinstat¬ 
ed, then we’ll do customer petitions 
and pickets. 

What about the noti on that there 
must be some ki nd of I imi t on the 
numbers wanti ng to come i n and 
take ‘our work’? 

I don’t buy that at all. Firstly there is a 
lot of work, which is why there’s such 
a racket with these agencies. Ideally 
we’d like to see direct employment, of 
course, so that migrants have the same 
rights and benefits as those negotiat¬ 
ed with the employees. Every migrant 
worker dreams of that - they don’t like 


precarity. They don’t want to have to 
wait to be phoned up and told, ‘You’re 
working tomorrow’ - or not 

But the only thing undermining 
employment conditions in this coun¬ 
try is lack of workplace organisation. 
What we are looking for are minimum 
standards - in the aviation industry, in 
cleaning, in meat-processing In oth¬ 
er words, workers cannot be paid be¬ 
low a certain standard - some are 
actually getting below the minimum 
wage when you take into account 
actual hours worked and the price 
they are forced to pay for accommo¬ 
dation. If that can be the basis agreed 
upon by all the major players in those 
industries, they would compete not on 
workers ’ wages and conditions, but on 
terms of quality. 

But for that you’re up against the 
whole capitalist system, because 
some companies might not want to 
sign up to such minimum standards 
and others might decide it could be 
cheaper to move the work abroad. 
Which brings usto the argument 
that if capital hastherightto switch 
from cointryto com try, workers 
should havethatrighttoo. 

Of course. Without a doubt. 
Sowhatdo yousayto those who 
claim there needs to bea damp- 
down on migration once Romania 
and Bulgaria join the EU? 

No, I don’t believe in any kind of im¬ 
migration controls - people should be 
allowed to comeovei; no problem. But 
workers and trade unions must target 
these people to get them organised. 
Whichever union is in a given work¬ 
place and has the strength to speak 
on their behalf - it doesn’t matter. 
There is a drive to lower standards and 
Bulgarian and Romanian workers will 
be used as tools - they’ll be the new 
Poles, if you like, and they couldbe in 
for even worse terms and conditions. 

People have to accqpt that it is com¬ 
ing - migrant workers will beused in any 
industry that has a casualised element 
to it But agency workers must be inte¬ 
grated into the workforce and migrants 
must be won to join the union 

With Romania and Bulgaria com ing 
in, there definitely will have to be an 
organising campaign across the EU, 
where common standards can be im¬ 
plemented and you don’t get some of 
the more shocking examples ofexploi- 
tation like the Puglia camp in Italy or 
some strawberry-picking farms in 
England. We need international coop¬ 
eration at the trade union, community 
and activist level. 

So far you have talked about legally 
registered migrants. But you must 
comeacrossworkerswithoutsuch 
documentation. 

You don’t always know whether par¬ 
ticular workers are legal or failed asy¬ 
lum-seekers, for example (you don’t 
ask). But personally I don’t think any 
worker should be illegal - no way. 
You talked about union cooperation 
across the EU. But what about atthe 
political level? 

Of course, political parties should be 
championing workers’ rights, but if 
you’re talking about governmental 
intervention, that pressure has to 
come from the trade unions, backed 
up by the threat of industrial action, 
for greater regulation and the enforce¬ 
ment of minimum standards. 

There have been protests and May 
Day events in support of migrant and 
illegal workers. But I don’t really 
have much faith in governmental 
change • 
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The tipping point 

Underthe leadership of John Rees and Alex Callinicos, the International Socialist Tendency has 
swung violently to the right over the last year or two. That has directly affected the left in 
Zimbabwe. Here is a country mled by gangsters, paralysed by successive opposition failures and 
undergoing a horrendous and seemingly never ending socioeconomic 
collapse. Despairing at the possibility of organisinga working class-led 
revolution against the Zanu-PF regime, some are now crudely mimicking 
the rainbow politics of Respect. Personifying this shift is Briggs 
Bomba. A year agohe proudlybilled himself as the international 
coordinator of the International Socialist Organisation (the IST’s 
Zimbabwean affiliate). Now he modestly describes himselfas “a social 
justice activist” and calls for what amounts to a popular front 



T he cruel impact of the country’s crisis 
on the lives of ordinary Zimbabweans 
can no longer be fully described 
through terms such as ‘rate of inflation’, 
‘percentage unemployment’, ‘GDP’ and so 
forth. Today one has to talk in terms of the 
complete dehumanisation and social break¬ 
down that is ripping the nation apart: the 
breakdown of families, increasing levels of 
domestic violence, the crime that is getting 
out of hand and premature deaths and sick¬ 
ness related to the hopeless situation of 
abject poverty that the majority has been 
condemned to. 

The crisis is now eating away at the very 
social fabric that defined us as a people. 
Families can no longer come together even 
in times of mourning because travelling 
costs have become prohibitive. So every¬ 
one has been condemned to their own lone¬ 
ly space. In the ghettoes, young people 
whose dreams have been mercilessly shat¬ 
tered are now forced to become beasts prey¬ 
ing on each other. Those who would have 
been engineers and responsible communi¬ 
ty members are now thugs and prostitutes 
on the streets gambling with death. So des¬ 
perate is the situation that thousands of 
mostly young people are braving the croc¬ 
odile-infested Limpopo river for perceived 
greener pastures which mostly turn out to 
be a dehumanising nightmare. 

On the other hand the Mugabe regime is 
in a state of thoughtless denial, refusing to 
wake up to the unsustainability of the sta¬ 
tus quo and childishly hoping that this cri¬ 
sis can be contained through repression. To 
show how completely removed from reality 
the regime has become, last week the gov¬ 
ernment splashed hundreds of millions of 
US dollars on lighter planes and luxury ve¬ 
hicles. This at a time when people are des¬ 
perate with no medicine in hospitals, food 
shortages, perennial fuel crisis and compa¬ 
ny closures due to forex [foreign exchange] 
shortages. No wonder that some rightly ask 
if this is a curse worse than Malawi under 
Banda: rule by an irrational dictator, who 
lacks even the decency to die on time. 

The main question today is how to un¬ 
lock the current political stalemate and 
create a tipping point in favour of the 
masses. It is in this regard that the recent 
initiatives through the Christian Alliance 
to unite Zimbabwe’s progressive forces 
in the democratisation and socio-econom¬ 
ic transformation struggle must be wel¬ 
comed as a long overdue move. One 
cannot over-emphasise the need to re¬ 
group progressive forces to a common 
platform if the democratisation struggle is 
to move forward. 

The Christian Alliance initiative, which 
resonates with calls that have been coming 
from a number of quarters, is probably the 
most important opportunity yet for a unit¬ 
ed democratic front and all efforts must be 
made to critically support it. Critical support 
at this stage is indispensable when one 
considers the fact that we have had a pleth¬ 
ora of‘broad alliance’ initiatives that were 
mostly stillborn. 

It should be unnecessary to ask whether 
a united front is desirable. The undeniable 
fact in any sincere analysis of the current 
status of the broad opposition in Zimbabwe 


today is that no opposition group has the 
capacity on its own to create a tipping point. 
A fact needs to he acknowledged that the 
Movement for Democratic Change is no 
longer the lion that roared in 1999, when the 
people broadly endorsed the MDC with the 
mandate to lead the process of democrati¬ 
sation and socioeconomic crisis. At that 
point the MDC became the common plat¬ 
form through which everyone in the democ¬ 
ratisation struggle ultimately channelled 
their energies. Unions used the MDC Chin- 
ja maitiro slogan at labour forums, and in 
the student movement back then it became 
a war ciy at our rallies. People used their 
phones and their time to spread the word 
about MDC activities and mobilise support, 
and a lot of groups were even selling cards 
recruiting people. This built a whirlpool of 
resistance that handed Mugabe a defeat in 
the referendum and almost won the 2000 
parliamentary elections. 

Today’s reality represents a completely 
different scenario. Especially after the 2002 
presidential elections there has been a 
steady withdrawal of movements, organisa¬ 
tions and individuals to their own sectoral 
platforms. The split in the MDC was prob¬ 
ably the lowest point along this withdrawal 
path as the ‘spaghetti mix’ of 1999 came face 
to face with contradictions in its ingredients. 
It is therefore clear that a united front that 
regroups all progressive forces is critically 
important in moving forward the democra¬ 
tisation process. A uni ted front built in good 
faith by all stakeholders has the potential to 
create a tipping point and unleash another 
massive wave of resistance that can take 
down Mugabe through the ballot, the bible, 
or toyi-toyingonthe streets. Whichever way. 

The biggest crisis ofbroad alliance poli¬ 
tics in Zimbabwe is that mostof the times it 
is not even top to bottom, but just top-lev¬ 
el. The grassroots is always left out and the 
broad alliance ends up being reduced to a 
meeting of the top leadership of a few or¬ 
ganisations. Such a broad alliance obvious¬ 
ly is extremely handicapped as a vehicle to 
advance the transfonnation agenda. To 
build a massive wave of resistance you 
need a mass alliance and therefore the ques¬ 
tion of mass grassroots engagement is of 
vital importance. A constant question that 
must be asked is, where are the people? 

So a deliberate process of going back to 
the masses and consulting on the stalemate 
itself and the process of moving forward is 
crucial. A new united front mandate and 
commitment must be sought from the peo¬ 
ple through a thorough process of national 
consultation, which at the same time works 
to effectively remobilise people. This con¬ 
sultation must be at the scale of the ‘Vote 
no’ campaign involving community-based 
processes and engaging all stakeholders. 
Such a consultation is different from rallies. 
In fact it cannot be done at rallies, because 
you want people to speak, take responsi¬ 
bility and own the process. So this has to be 
small community and shop-floor-based meet¬ 
ings. Rallies can only be the culmination. 

Building a united front now must not be 
confused with uniting the split factions of 
theMDC. The only viableunited front is one 
that creates enough space for all progres¬ 
sive forces to make a contribution. And, yes, 


including those that are in or were in Zanu- 
PF. This must include all progressive faith- 
based organisations and the progressive 
churches, labour, community-based organ¬ 
isations, women’s movements and organi¬ 
sations like Women of Zimbabwe Arise, 
youth organisations, HIV/AIDS groups, 
residents, cross-border traders, artists, stu¬ 
dents, social forum constituencies, civic 
groups, opposition political parties and un- 
affiliated individuals. 

A strong commitment from the leadership 
in all these sectors to forge an alliance and 
mobilise their constituencies as part of a 
united front programme can create the tip¬ 
ping point and tilt the game in lav our of the 
democratic forces. Obviously such a unit¬ 
ed front can only work on the basis of dem¬ 
ocratic principles and this is why some have 
been playing with phrases like United Dem¬ 
ocratic Front The progressive church in 
particular can play a key role in facilitating 
this regroupment 

Beyond the commitment to forge a unit¬ 
ed front, the next important thing is the ide¬ 
ological orientation such a formation 
assumes. Whilst acknowledging the fact 
that broad-alliance politics by definition ul¬ 
timately implies compromising on each 
one’s maximum programme to achieve a 
common denominator, to mobilise the wid¬ 
er masses progressive forces need to re¬ 
claim the radical democratic agenda that 
informed the massive struggles we waged 
in the 90s, culminating in the formation of 
the MDC. Whilst terms like ‘governance’ 
and ‘constitution’ are legitimate, the ordi¬ 
nary man and woman on the street interprets 
tire crisis more in tenns of its socioeconom¬ 
ic havoc. Thus we must articulate our agen¬ 
da in terms of questions of hunger poverty, 
wages, availability of antiretrovirals, afford- 
able sanitary pads, student grants, water and 
electricity cut-offs, collapse of municipal serv¬ 
ices, harassment of cross-bonder traders and 
vendors, food shortages, transport costs, 
price increases, access to land and so on. 

This is the languagethat will resonate with 
people’s day-to-day lives and, together with 
civil liberties, must form the basis of a Peo¬ 
ple’s Charter. But such an agenda for socio¬ 
economic transformation cannot be stated 
in the abstract. The world over, we now 
know how economic structural adjustment 
programmes (Esaps) and neoliberalism con¬ 
demn the vast majority of the people to suf¬ 
fer in conditions of desperate poverty Thus 
progressive forces need to make a commit¬ 
ment to an anti-Esap agenda if we are seri¬ 
ous in wanting to resolve poverty. This 
fundamentally means that we must advo¬ 
cate, from this very moment, a people-cen¬ 
tred economy. 

Lastly there is the question of tactics 
and strategy. Sometimes you get the 
sense that people are now begging for 
talks with Mugabe. Whilst we must 
welcome anything positive that can 
come out of talks, we need to know that 
Mugabe never surrenders anything on 
a silver platter and has no ears for 
words like ‘please’. So, in order to cre¬ 
ate a tipping point, there is no option 
other than rebuilding united, mass re¬ 
sistance, starting with small confi¬ 
dence-rebuilding measures • 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi¬ 
sation the working class is nothing with the highest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Com mittee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the prind plesof demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore thef undamental question- ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and ageement of working dass and 
progressive parties of all countries.Weoppcse every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. Itisan internationalist 
duty to uphold the prind pie, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extentthat the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor¬ 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as aguide to practice. That theory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
futureof humanity at risk Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist sodalism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

■ The capital ist d ass wi II never wi Hi ngly allowthei r wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winning the biggest 
possible working class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, for¬ 
cibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of sodety. Democ racy m ust be given a sodal content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objectivecircum- 
starices allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Errope. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for com mu n ism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed.Women's 
oppression, combating radsm and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much workingdass questions aspay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. Itis the rule of the working dass. Sodalism is dther 
democratic or,as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns intoits 
opposite. 

■Socialism is the firststage of theworldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploi¬ 
tation,money, dasses, states nor nations. Comm mism is 
general freedom and the real beginning of human his¬ 
tory. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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defender of 
neoliberalism 



Iran’s workers need support 


O n September 1, the day before 
Kofi Anan arrived in Tehran for 
discussions on Iran’s nuclear 
programme, around a thousand peo¬ 
ple gathered in Kbavaran graveyard 
to mark the 18th anniversary of the 
death of thousands of socialist and 
communist political prisoners who 
were executed by Iran’s islamicregime 
in September 1988, at the end of the 
Iran-Iraq war. These families were also 
commemorating the tens of thousands 
of Iranian communists killed since po¬ 
litical islam took power in 1979. InKha- 
varan cemetery, encircled by security 
forces, they showed their defiance by 
singing the Internationale as a tribute to 
their loved ones. 

The mass killing of leftwing politi¬ 
cal prisoners was not simply an act of 
madness by sbia clerics, enraged by 
a humiliating defeat. 1988 marked the 
beginning of the onslaught of neolib¬ 
eral capital, albeit with an islamic face. 
It was the beginning of a new era, 
where IMF loans dictated levels of 
privatisation, where mass unemploy¬ 
ment, casualisation and the denial of 
basic workers’ rights became the or¬ 
der of the day and the contradictory 
yet cosy coexistence of global capital 
and shia islam became a reality. It saw 
the introduction of devastating neo¬ 
liberal economic policies that are as 
valid today as they were during the 
presidencies of Hashemi Rafsanjanior 
Mohammad Khatami. 

In fact despite his anti-US slogans, 
the current Iranian president, Mah¬ 
moud Ahmadinejad, has presided over 
one of the most pro-capitalist govern¬ 
ments Iran has seen since 1988. An 
anti-Zionist, Israeli-born radical once 
told me that the Israeli Labour Party 
could get away with anti-Palestinian 
policies that no rightwing Likud gov¬ 
ernment would dare propose. The 
same is true of Iran’s ‘anti-American’ 
president. The neoliberal policies in¬ 
troduced during his presidency are far 
more wide-ranging and ruthless than 
anything Khatami or Rafsanjani could 
have envisaged. 

Since 1988, whenlranacceptedlMF 
loans, every spring the IMF sends a 
commission to Tehran to verify the 
country’s compliance with global cap¬ 
ital’s requirements. Every yearby mid¬ 
summer the Central Bank and the 
government propose further privati¬ 
sation in the industrial, banking and 
service sectors, bringing further mis¬ 
ery to tens of thousand of workers, 
victims of subsequent job losses and 
casualisatioa However, the level and 
scope of privatisation approved this 
July is so serious that Iran’s supreme 
leader, ayatollah Khamenei, had to ‘re¬ 
interpret 1 article4 of the islamic repub¬ 
lic’s constitution. The government 
plans to sell off 80% of its stake in a 
range of state-run industrial compa¬ 
nies in the banking, media, transpor¬ 
tation and mineral sectors, reversing 
one of its own economic ’principles’, 
as declared in the constitution. 

In fact those who have any doubt 
about the economic trajectory of 
Iran’s government only need study its 
reply to the UN in late August 2006 
on the issue of ‘nuclear enrichment’. 
Most of the 100 or so points raised in 
the document read more like a beg¬ 
ging letter, calling for a lifting of US 
sanctions to allow US multinationals 


the kind of investment enjoyed by 
European, Japanese and Chinese 
companies in Iran. For all its anti-US 
rhetoric, in this reply the Iranian gov¬ 
ernment went out of its way to explain 
why the US does not need ‘regime 
change’ to secure the interests of cap¬ 
ital in Iran. 

Of course, the Iranian president 
has always advertised his devotion 
to the‘return ofMahdi’ - the 12th shia 
imam who is said to have gone into 
‘occlusion’ in the 9th century, when 
he was a child. His return will be pre¬ 
ceded by war, chaos and bloodshed. 
Some have argued that the Iranian 
president’s obsession with the ‘re¬ 
turn’ of this imam leads him to embark 
on destructive policies - whether re¬ 
lated to war, social injustice or capi¬ 
talist barbarism. Others believe that 
an ideological state whose econom¬ 
ic policies are based on the interests 
of ‘bazaar’ (market) economics has no 
reason to oppose Hie ravages of ne¬ 
oliberal capital. 

Whatever the religious or practical 
explanations of the Iranian govern¬ 
ment’s economic policies, life for the 
majority of the Iranian people is get¬ 
ting worse day by day, as the islamic 
regime brings out new legislation to 
defend the owners of private capital. 
In August 2006, Ahmadinejad’s gov¬ 
ernment unveiled yet another amend¬ 
ment to Iran’s draconian labour 
legislation. According to the new pro¬ 
posals, challenged by workers in 
strikes and protests throughout the 
country, the government’s ‘islamic’ 
legislation legitimates sackings and 
low pay for hundreds of thousand of 
contract workers and gives unscru¬ 
pulous capitalists a free hand to sack 
permanent workers and replace them 
with contract worker the same day! 

There have already been two major 
strikes on this issue, as well as dozens 
of less prominent workers’ protests: 

• Around 3,000 workers are involved 
in strikes and protests at the Iran 
Khodro diesel factory. They were in¬ 
formed that managers have reduced 
their salaries by between 30,000 and 
60,000 tomansa month. Accordingto 
the ISNA news agency, on the first 
day of the protests one of the work- 
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Defiant gestures conceal compliance with IMF dictates 


ers tried unsuccessfully to commit 
suicide by hanging himself. One of 
the workers told the agency that 
management are now threatening the 
workers with dismissal unless they 
sign written guarantees. 

• Workers of the ParRiss factory went 
on strike on August 19 in protest at 
conditions imposed by management 
regarding the renewal of contracts, of 
which there are three types: one year, 
three months and one month. The 
employer’s decision regarding the 
length of each contract depends on 
the submissiveness of each worker. 
Those who did not oppose the attack 
on working conditions will be reward¬ 
ed accordingly. Workers were told 
they will only have jobs if they sign 
an agreement with the employer, guar¬ 
anteeing that they will never again 
oppose working conditions, under 
penalty ofa two-million-toman ($2,000) 
fine. Following an eight-day protest, 
on August 26 military and security 
forces equipped with tear gas and 
batons attacked the protesting work¬ 
ers and their families. 

Dr Raeess Dana, economics lectur¬ 
er at Tehran University, summarises 
the conditions of the proposed new 
law in this way: “The draft ‘ratifica¬ 
tion’ to the labour legislation contra¬ 


dicts all the claims of the ninth gov¬ 
ernment [of theislamic repub lie regime 
- ie, Ahmadinejad and his cabinet] re¬ 
garding social justice. If this draft is 
passed, workers’ lives will be totally 
destroyed ... Since the ninth govern¬ 
ment has come to power there is no 
sign of any attempt at seeking justice 
for the working class. Rarely in the 
last 27 years have workers faced such 
hardship and extortion. Tyrannical 
market relations and the destructive 
policies of capitalists have reduced 
Iranian workers to worthless com¬ 
modities and today we see that they 
have no protection. The working class 
is being destroyed by the pressures 
and difficulties it faces ... I am saying 
this so that Mr Ahmadinejad, who al¬ 
ways boasts about his humble begin¬ 
nings, realises how his government 
and his minister of labour deals with 
the workers.” 

As we approach the September 23 
anti-war demonstration, it is timely 
to remind everyone that the islamic 
regime in power in Iran is part of 
world capitalism - an enemy of the 
working class, presiding over a re¬ 
pressive state. It has killed thou¬ 
sands of socialists and communists, 
imprisoned workers and repressed 
women, while following the instruc- 
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tions of the IMF and the World 
Bank. The gap between rich and 
poor has reached a critical point, the 
contradiction between the rulers 
and the people is increasing and 
militarist Mahdi worshippers in the 
government are pursuing incredibly 
dangerous policies. 

Of course no-one believes imperi¬ 
alist claims of defending the Iranian 
people, spreading democracy in the 
region or supporting Iranian women. 
Such lies and the attempts to justify 
US war efforts have only one conse¬ 
quence - strengthening the regime’s 
grip on power inside Iran. Both the 
neo-conservative rulers of the Unit¬ 
ed States and the religious conserva¬ 
tives in Iran compete in creating a 
warlike atmosphere where each vies 
with the other in their resort to racism 
and nationalism, while pursuing reli¬ 
gious wars and using their respective 
god to fool ordinary people and justi¬ 
fy militarism. 

However, there is another side to 
this coin: capital’s rationale-the need 
to control the market and natural re¬ 
sources, as well as the need for po¬ 
litical and economic domination, 
have created the conditions for glo¬ 
bal conflict and military intervention. 
For all their services to neoliberal 
capital, the current rulers of Iran have 
not managed to convince the Bush 
administration that they can deliver 
capitalism’s interests better than any 
other alternative. 

I isyettobe seenifthe US-UKcom¬ 
mitment to regime change in Iran will 
lead to another bloody war. Several EU 
states (not to mention anyone with an 
iota of intelligence) has already told 
both governments time and time again 
that the current regime in Iran repre¬ 
sents the best hope for the future of 
capitalism in that country. It is yet to 
be seen if they heed that advice. 

That is why the anti-war movement 
must join forces with its true allies - 
the Iranian working class - in a genu¬ 
ine movement against war, neoliberal 
capital and nuclear proliferation. In 
such a struggle the capitalist funda¬ 
mentalists in power in Tehran cannot 
be considered allies • 

Yassamine Mather 
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